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In the Ford kitchen... this little trial engine sputtered into life 


T HAPPENED in the very early 

1890’s. In the kitchen of his ‘De- 
troit home, a young engineer, named 
Henry Ford, was testing a principle 
of the internal combustion engine. 

His apparatus, clamped to the 
kitchen sink, was a piece of one-inch 
gas pipe, reamed out for a cylinder 
the flywheel, a handwheel from a 
lathe. 
cup. A wire connected to the kitchen 


Gasoline was fed from an oil 


light furnished the spark. 

He spun the flywheel. Flame came 
from the exhaust, the sink shook and 
the trial engine was running under its 
own power. Mr. Ford was satisfied. 


He put the engine aside. His idea 
was proved. 

But he did not stop to applaud 
himself. “‘The man who thinks he has 
done something,’ Mr. Ford once said, 
“hasn't even started.’’ His mind was 
already stirring with thoughts of a 
new and larger engine for transporta- 
tion use. 

Just ahead lay the pioneering which 
was to produce the Ford automobile 
of world-wide use. Ahead lay the cre- 
ation of the first industrial assembly 
line, hundreds of inventions and im- 
provements, the building of more 
than 30 million motor cars and trucks. 


FORD MOTOR COMPANY 


Today, at Ford Motor Company 
the pioneering still goes forward. New 
methods, materials and devices are 
continually being developed. You 
don’t hear about many of them—for 
Ford is doing military work. 

But one day the story of this mod- 
ern pioneering can be told. It will be 
told by new Ford, Mercury and Lin- 
coln motor cars so advanced in style 
and, engineering that millions will 
want to own them. 


“STARS OF THE FUTURE”. Listen to the new Ford 
musical program dedicated to and performed by youth. 
On all Blue Network stations every Friday night—8:00 
E.W.T., 7:00 C.W.T., 9:30 M.W.T., 8:30 P.W.T. 














YANKS CROSS THE RHINE— PUSH ON 


The American Army is now fight- 
ing east of the Rhine River — on the 
side nearest to Berlin. 

The last natural barrier to the vital 
Ruhr industrial region has 
taken by the Yanks. 

This is the first time since Napo 
leon that the Rhine has been crossed 
by an invading army. 

The crossing of the Rhine came 
after a series of lightning blows by 
two U. S. armies, the Ist and the 3rd. 

Sweeping through the German 
Rhineland, General Courtney 
Hodges’ Ist Army attacked in the 
north. The Fighting First seized the 
city of Cologne and raced down the 
west bank of the Rhine. 

At the same time the U. S. 3rd 
Army, under the command of Gen- 


been 


eral George S. Patton, lashed out 
toward the Rhine city of Coblenz. 

Other 3rd Army spearheads fought 
to join with units of the Ist Army. 
The union of these two armies will 
give another 2,500 square 
territory to the Allies. 

Cologne fell beneath the blows of 
tanks and infantry of the Ist Army. 
It is the fourth largest city in Ger- 
many and compares in size with 
Cleveland, Ohio 

In capturing Cologne, General 
Hodges’ Yanks forced the German 
defenders to flee southward — square 
ly in the path of General Patton's 
armored divisions. About 50,000 Ger- 
mans are trapped between the two 
U. S. armies. 

Sweeping south from captured Co 
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Rhine River was crossed by infantry of General Hodges’ Ist Army. To the 
south, Yanks of General Patton's ae Army aim at Rhine ety ad Coblenz. 
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logne, the veteran First: Division ol 
the U. S. lst Army stormed Bonn, a 
city of 100,000. 

Meanwhile, the 9th Armored and 
78th Infantry Divisions — struck 
toward the Rhine below Bonn. They 
reached the city of Remagen, where 
the Rhine crossing was made. 

At Remagen there is a double 
track, 917-foot bridge spanning the 
river. The Germans, caught off bal 
ance, did not have time to blow up 
the bridge. 

The bridge was too great an invi 
tation for the Yanks to resist. Five 
minutes after the Americans reached 
Remagen, they were ordered to cross 
the Rhine. Ten minutes later, a sin- 
gle company of Yank infantrymen 
stepped on the east bank of the river 

Within a few hours, thousands 
more of our troops poured across the 
bridge and entrenched themselves in 
Hitler’s inner fortress. Huge army 
field guns rumbled across the bridge 
and began pouring shells into the 
German defenses. 

As the Yanks who had crossed the 
Khine began to fan out to the east. 
north, and south, German artillery 
fire grew greater. But no amount of 
German resistance could hide the 
fact that they have suffered a crush 
ing blow. 

German forces pocketed west ol 
the Rhine are certain to be wiped 
out. 

The Germans hoped that thei; 
Khine River defenses would stop the 
Yanks. But their hopes have 
shattered. 

The German High Command 
faces a desperate situation. If the 
Yanks are to be stopped, a new line 
of defenses must be formed deepe: 
within Germany. But organizing 
strong defenses ties precious 
time. 

To gain this time, the Germans 
may have to fall back and sacrifice 


the Ruhr. 
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RUSSIAN ARMIES 
DRIVE ON BERLIN 


The Russians have begun a new 
drive on Berlin. 

From the cold waters of the Baltic 
Sea to the mountain passes of 
Czechoslovakia, the Russian armies 
are surging forward in a mighty of- 
fensive. 

The Russians were stalled for 
weeks at the very gates of Berlin. 
After a spectacular advance of 300 
miles in two months, the Russian 
drive on Berlin slowed, then came to 
a dead stop. 

This was caused by the difficult 
supply problem which the Russians 
had to overcome. Supplies to the 
front-line Russian soldiers must flow 
over the railways and roads of Po- 
land. These railways are few in num- 
ber, and are all of a narrower gauge 
than Russian railways. 

This means that supplies for the 
Eastern Front must be transferred 
from Russian trains to Polish trains 
—a _ time-killing job. Polish roads. 
thawed by the approach of spring, 
are muddy and treacherous. Russian 
trucks often sink to their wheel hubs. 

Somehow, the Russians overcame 
this supply problem. 

By the Germans’ own admission, 
the new Russian drive has already 
made important gains. 

In the center of the battlefront, 
facing Berlin, Marshal Gregory Zhu- 
kov’s First White Russian Army has 
stormed the Oder River. Spearheads 
of Zhukov’s army are thrusting up 
the main railway to Berlin. 

In the south, Marshal Ivan Konev's 
First Ukrainian Army is pushing to- 
ward the great German industrial 
cities of Dresden and Chemnitz. 
Part of Marshal Konev’s forces may 
also join in the assault on Berlin 

North of Zhukov’s forces,, Marshal 
Konstantin Rokossovsky’s Second 
White Russian Army is shelling Dan- 
zig on the Baltic Sea. 

Hundreds of miles to the south, 
other Russian soldiers under Mar- 
shal Malinovsky are battering their 
way deeper into German-held 
Czechoslovakia. 

The German army seems to have 
a new motto: “From east to west, re- 
treat is best.” 
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Four Russian armies drive ever-deeper into Germany and German-occupied 
territory. Marshal Stalin has 6,000,000 front-line troops he can use. 


STASSEN GIVES 
PLAN FOR PEACE 


Commander Harold E. Stassen 
will. be one of the eight U. S. dele- 
gates to the San Francisco Confer- 
ence of the United Nations on April 
95. 

Commander Stassen was Governor 
of Minnesota until 1948, when he re- 
signed to join the U. S. Navy 

In a speech at the University of 
Minnesota, Commander Stassen out- 
lined a seven-point program to se- 
cure a lasting peace. He believes that 
these seven points should serve as 
the basis of our future world policy. 

1. We must join with our Allies 
in building a permanent organization 
of the United Nations of the world 

2. We must give up some of 
our sovereignty*, so that the United 
Nations organization can enforce the 


peace. 


3. The future welfare, peace, and 
happiness of the American people 
depend on the future welfare, peace, 
and happiness of the peoples of all 
the world. 

4. We must use our great produc- 
tion of goods and technical skill to 
help better the way of life of all the 
peoples of the world. 

5. We must keep our right to 
speak the truth in our newspapers. 
on our radio, and in our schools. 

6. Those nations who were aggres 
sors in this war must be stripped of 
all means to make war. The U. S. 
must remain strong on land, sea, and 
in the air. We must join with Rus- 
sia, Britain, China, France and the 
other United Nations in policing the 
world. 

7. We must remain a democracy. 
We must keep our economic system 
of private capital and” individual en- 
terprise. We must explain our sys- 
tem to the world — but leave it up to 
all nations to choose their own form 
of government. 
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How U. S. forces drove Japs back since Feb. 1 


, 1944. Dates preceded by numerals trace General MacArthur's 


march back to Philippines. Dates with letters show Admiral Nimitz’s advances. All dates indicate first landings. 


The Japanese 
these days. 

Giant U. S. Superforts and Navy 
carrier planes are bombing the Jap- 
mainland. In _ record 
B-29s poured tons of 
Tokyo and Nagoya, 
cities aflame. 

Ships of the U. S. Pacific Fleet are 
raining shells on Jap-held islands 
which serve as Japan's front door. 

Battle-wise veterans commanded 
by General Douglas A. MacArthur 
and Admiral Chester A. Nimitz are 
taking giant strides towards Tokyo 


are very unhappy In a bitterly-contested battle, U. ». 
Marines captured Iwo Jima from the 
Japs. Iwo is too close to Tokyo for 
the Japs’ comfort — 750 miles up the 
“ladder” formed by the Volcano and 
Bonin Islands. The Marines have 
made longer jumps —and the Japa 
cannot defend foot 
Japan’s coastline. 

General MacArthur's men, driving 
southward on Luzon, are pushing the 
Japs into a bottleneck from which 
there is no escape. 

Mindanao, the second largest is- 
land in the Philippines, has been in- 


anese raids, 
bombs 


leaving 


on 
both 


nese of 


every 


vaded. So has Palawan. MacArthur's 
hard-fighting troops now control the 
entire length of the western shores 
of the Philippine Islands — from the 
northwestern tip of Luzon to the 
southwestern tip of Mindanao. 

These fighting Yanks have made 
the deepest penetration toward the 
China coast. The China coast is re- 
garded by military experts as a pos- 
sible invasion target. 

Premier Kuniaki Koiso of Japan 
warned his nation to expect an Amer- 
ican invasion soon. He told the Japs 
they must sacrifice everything to win. 





British Combine 


JITHIN a span of seventy years 
i} —one man’s lifetime — France 


has endured three invasions by 
Germany. 

The first German 
France was in the Franco-Prussian 
War of 1870. France was defeated. 

The second German invasion of 
France was in 1914, during World 
War I. After four years of destruc- 
tion and bloodshed on French soil, 
France and her allies defeated Ger- 
many. 

In 1940, German armies invaded 
France for the third time. France 
suffered her worst defeat in history. 

Last year, France was liberated 
from German rule by Allied armies. 
But the defeat of 1940, and the four 
years of German occupation, have 
taught the French people a terrible 
lesson. 

The French have learned that lib- 
erty can never be taken for granted. 
They have learned that free men 
must work — and, if necessary, fight 
—to preserve their freedom. 

In 1870, France was ruled by Em- 
peror Napoleon III. He surrendered 


invasion of 
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General de Gaulle speaks to French 
Colonial troops in Algiers. Behind 
him is the flaming Cross of Lorraine. 


to the Germans after the French 
armies had been beaten in the Bat- 
tle of Sedan. 

But the French people refused to 
surrender. They fought on, and de- 
fended Paris until starvation forced 
them to lay down their arms. 

German peace terms were harsh. 
The French lost the western provine- 
es of Alsace and Lorraine. The Ger- 
mans also demanded a sum equal to 
one billion dollars in our money. 
They kept a German army of occu- 
pation in France for three years, un- 
til the French had paid the sum. 

Immediately after Napoleon Ill 
surrendered, the French people 


overthrew him as Emperor. French 
leaders met to decide on another 
form of government. Some wanted a 
king, others wanted to form a re- 
public. The republicans won out, 
and in 1875 a constitution was drawn 


I 


up. France then became a Republic. 

Twice before, France had been a 
Republic. But each time the govern- 
ment was destroyed by ambitious 
men who wanted to rule France 
themselves. 

Now, France had a Third Repub- 
lic. Under the Third Republic, 
France grew rich and powerful. Her 
people prospered and enjoyed the 
benefits of democracy. 

For a time, the French people be- 
lieved in the ideals of their democ- 
racy. They were ready to work and 
fight for it. 

During World War. I, France suf- 
fered terrible losses. More than 
1,427,800 Frenchmen were killed; 
2,344,000 were wounded. Much of 
northern and eastern France was 
turned into a battlefield. But the 
French fought on until Germany sur- 
rendered. 

France was exhausted—bled 
white by the war. But France was 
still free. 

Then, in 1940, six weeks after Hit- 
ler’s hordes had swept across the 
border, France was beaten. The 


sixty-five-year-old Third Republic 
was destroyed. France became a 
slave nation under the German heel. 

How was it that Germany was able 
to conquer France so quickly? What 
had happened to France in the years 
between World War I and World 
War II? Why were the French peo- 
ple so unwilling, or so unable, to de- 
fend the freedom which they had 
won under the Third Republic? 

Between 1919 and 1939, French 
industry and agriculture had pros- 
pered. Thousands of tourists visited 
France, and their trade helped to en- 
rich the nation. The French did not 
want to interrupt this prosperity by 
going to war with the Germans. 

France saw how Germany was pre- 
paring for war. But the French be- 
lieved that Germany would not dare 
to invade their country again. 

They believed this because France 
was considered a strong nation. Her 
vast overseas possessions, scattered 
over four continents, totaled five 
million square miles, with a popula- 


tion of 70,000,000. In France herself 
lived 42,000,000 people. 

The French had a large army. But 
the army did not have enough planes, 
tanks and other equipment of mod- 
ern warfare. It was an army trained 
for defense — not trained to attack. 

The French put great faith in a 
line of steel and concrete fortifica- 
tions called the Maginot Line. These 
fortifications ran along the border of 
Germany, between Belgium and 
Switzerland. 

The French believed that their 
large army, entrenched in the Magi- 
not Line, could stop any attack. They 
believed that Germany feared the 
Maginot Line and would not attempt 
to invade France. 

But a fortress is no stronger than 
the men who command it. When 
Germany finally struck, France was 
weakened by traitors and cowards. 
Important bridges that should have 
been destroyed when the French 
armies retreated, were left standing. 
These bridges helped to speed the 
German advance. 

Why was French leadership so 











weak? Some blame must be placed 
on the French government. The 
French abused* democracy. Their 
government did not represent the 
majority of the people. They had too 
many political parties. 

In a two-party system, such as our 
own, the government is chosen by 
a majority of the people. 

This was not true in France. In 
the French Chamber of Deputies 
(corresponds to our House of Rep- 
resentatives) 17 political parties were 
represented. The Premier did not 
represent a majority of the people 
but only a small fraction of them. 
The minority was powerful, and 
could block the popular will. 

French governments rose and fell, 
according to which politicians could 
win a majority of votes in the Cham- 
ber. This was done by a coalition* 
of two or more parties. Between 1932 
and 1939, there were twenty-five 
changes of leadership in the govern- 
ment of France. 

The French people were also to 
blame for the fall of France. They 





























































had freedom of speech, freedom ot 
religion, freedon’ of the press, and 
all the other freedoms of people in 
a democracy. But they thought these 
freedoms could be preserved by just 
wishing to preserve them. 

Fifth columnists and Axis agents 
were allowed to roam freely on 
French soil. Many French officials 
were dishonest. They were bribed 
by the Nazis to shut their eyes to 
Nazi activities in France. 

Powerful French newspapers fre- 
quently did not tell the French peo. 
ple the truth. Some of the news- 
papers were even owned by the 
Nazis. 

The French government permitted 
German propaganda to be broadcast 
to the French people — and Hitler’s 
lies poured into French ears month 
after month. 

Not only was there dishonesty in 
high places, but many French off- 
cials openly favored the Nazis. A 
French Fascist party, called the 
Croix de Feu (Cross of Fire) was al- 
lowed to poison the minds of the 
French people. Some of these French 










4 Proud Nation Is Recovering from Deteat 


fascists held important positions in 
the French government. They told 
the French people that Hitler was 
not really their enemy, and that Ger- 
many only wanted what was right- 
fully hers. 

Without much protest, the French 
watched Hitler swallow Austria and 
Czechoslovakia. They thought Hitler 
could be appeased at the expense of 
other nations. 


HITLER STRIKES 


When Hitler invaded Poland in 
September 1939, France and Eng- 
land at last realized that Hitler’s plan 
was to conquer the world. Britain 
and France went to Poland’s aid, as 
they promised. Thus, World War II 
began. 

Poland was quickly defeated. But 
the French were not greatly worried. 
British troops by the thousands were 
being rushed to France. French 
armies had taken battle stations in 
the Maginot Line and were waiting 
for the Germans to attack. 

For nine months, there was so lit- 


tle activity along the Western Front 
that many people called it a “phony 
war.” Others joked that Hitler's blitz- 
krieg (lightning war) had become a 
sitzkrieg (sitting war). 

Then, in May 1940, the Germans 
struck. Without warning, they in- 
vaded and conquered Holland, Bel- 
gium, and Luxembourg. 

The Maginot Line was outflanked. 
In a swift advance, the Germans 
trapped an army of 400,000 British 
and French soldiers near Dunkirk. 
In a miraculous rescue, the British 
evacuated 335,000 of these trapped 
men. 

But France herself was doomed. 

On June 14, 1940, the Germans en- 
tered Paris. On June 17, Marshal 
Philippe Petain, who had just been 
appointed Premier of France, spoke 
the fatal words: “Fighting must 
cease.” On June 25, after Petain had 
accepted German armistice terms, 
fighting came to an end. 


Hitler dances with joy after French 
sign armistice terms. The Fuehrer is 
now trying some new Russian steps. 
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The first thing Hitler did was to 
divide France into two parts. These 
he called Occupied France and Un- 
occupied France (see map). 

Occupied France was the northern 
part of France. It included the best 
agricultural regions and most of the 
industrial centers. This entire area 
was under direct German military 
control. It was ruled by a German 
general. 

To rule Unoccupied France, the 
Germans allowed a puppet French 
government to be set up at Vichy, 
with Marshal Petain as its head. 

Petain was a willing tool of the 
Germans. He governed Unoccupied 
France like a dictator — dismissing 
the Chamber of Deputies and the 
Senate. 

Under German guidance, Petain 
destroyed freedom of speech, free- 
dom of the press, and freedom of 
worship. He began to persecute the 
Jews. He organized a French Legion 
of Veterans to carry out German 
orders. (Please turn to next page) 





Press Association, Ine. 








Petain and his Vichyites quickly 
adopted the German methods. Bru- 
tality, concentration camps, terror, 
and murder became their weapons. 

No German troops were supposed 
to enter Unoccupied France. But 
when the Allies invaded North Af- 
rica on November 8, 1942, Germany 
rushed troops into all of this area 

Until the liberation last year, Ger. 
man troops occupied all of France. 

The French people suffered great- 
ly. Slowly, amid slavery and despair, 
they began to resist their German 
masters. A name began to be heard 
in the streets and shops of France. 
The name was de Gaulle. With it 
went the words France Libre — Free 
France. 


DE GAULLE 


The day after Petain told the 
French army to cease firing on the 
Germans, another, more heroic voice 
reached the French people by radio 


it was the voice of General de Gaulle, 
who refused to believe that France 
was beaten. 

“France has lost a battle,” cried 
de Gaulle, “but France has not lost 
the war!” 

In a_ stirring voice, he rallied 
Frenchmen to his side. “Whatever 
may come,” he said proudly, “the 
flame of French resistance must 
never be extinguished; and it will not 
be extinguished.” 

General de Gaulle, who flew to 
England when he heard the French 
plan to surrender, became the leader 
of all Frenchmen who could carry 
on the fight against Germany 

At first, his army included French- 
men who were evacuated with Brit- 
ish troops from Dunkirk. Then he 
was joined by thousands of French 
patriots, who escaped from Nazi-held 
France at the risk of their lives. 
Other recruits came from the French 
colonies in North Africa. from Mar 
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Nazis occuvied oll of France. Broken line with guns shows Maginot Line 


tinique, Madagascar, Syria, and Leb- 
anon. 

These followers of General de 
Gaulle were first known as the Free 
French, later as the Fighting French. 
For their flag, they adopted the 
Cross of Lorraine — a red cross on a 
white background. 

The Fighting French fought the 
Germans in North Africa and Italy 

After the invasion of North Africa, 
a new French government was or- 
ganized in Algiers under General de 
Gaulle. 

. The main purpose ot the new gov- 
ernment was to mobilize all French 
forces to join with Allied armies in 
the all-out fight against the Axis. 

By merging the Fighting French 
with that part of the French army 
which was in North Africa, France 
was able to raise an army of about 
500,000 men. This army was 
equipped under lend-lease. 

French air forces, based in North 
Africa and England, and units of 
the French navy, also fought the 
Germans. 

Within France herself, a strong 
french underground movement har- 
assed the Germans, French gueril- 
las— who were called les Maquis — 
ambushed German soldiers, captured 
their weapons, and waited for the 
day when they could rise up as one 
man and strike the Nazis. 

The Maquis were organized as 
part of the new French army in April 
1944. From then on, they fought un- 
der the orders of the Supreme Allied 
Command. 

Finally, after four years of Ger- 
man terror, the day the French had 
agerly awaited, came. 

On the morning of June 6, 1944, 
a huge Allied naval armada moved 
across the English Channel to Nor- 
mandy. Above, the sky was black 
with Allied planes. 

The German armies fell back be- 
tore the Allied onslaught. General 
‘Ike” Eisenhower's invasion forces 
hammered their way inland, thrust 
toward Paris. 

Then, on August 25, Paris was 
liberated (see Ernie Pyle’s eye-wit- 
ness account on next page). The City 
of Light, which had been plunged 
into gloom for four years, was once 
more aglow. Paris held the torch of 
liberty again 


Next week: Liberated France. 





Day in PARTS 


HE following article was written 

on August 1944—the day 

Paris was liberated from the Ger- 

mans. It is an eye-witness account by 

America’s best-loved, best-read war 
correspondent. 

We are in Paris on the first day of 


25, 


liberation. It is one of the great days 
of all time. 

Our approach to Paris was slow 
and difficult. 

We had waited for three days in a 
nearby town. Every hour, our reports 
on what going on in Paris 
changed contradicted them- 
selves. 

We were about to break through 
the German ring around Paris and 
come to the aid of the brave French 
Forces of the Interior, who were 
holding parts of the city. * 

We could not bear to think of the 
destruction of Paris. Yet, at times, it 
seemed inevitable.* 

That was the situation this morn 
ing when we decided to feel our way 
timidly toward the very outskirts of 
Paris. 

For fifteen minutes we drove 
through a flat, gardenlike country 
under a magnificent bright sun. Dis- 
tant banks of smoke were pillaring 
the horizon ahead. 

Then, we came gradually into the 
suburbs — and a pandemonium* of 
surely the greatest joy that has ever 
happened. 


was 
and 


The streets were lined with people. 
They were almost hysterical. 

The streets of Paris are very wide 
and they were packed on each side. 
The women were all brightly dressed, 
with flowers in their hair and big, 
flashy earrings Everybody was 
throwing flowers. 

As our jeep eased through the 
crowds, thousands of people 
crowded up, leaving only a narrow 
corridor. 

Men, women and children grabbed 
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us and kissed us and shook our hands 
and beat on our shoulders and 
slapped our backs and shouted theu 
joy as we passed. 

That first afternoon, only the main 
streets into the city were open and 
used. They were packed with hu 
manity. 

The side streets were roped off 
and deserted, because the Germans 
had left some fortifications and some 
snipers. 

The second day was a little differ 
ent from the first. 

You could sense that during those 
first few hours of liberation, the peo- 
ple were almost animal-like in their 
joy and relief and gratitude. They 
were actually crying as they kissed 
you and screamed, “Thank you, oh 
thank you, for coming!” 

But on the second day, the holiday 
was planned and prepared for. 

You could tet! that the women had 
prettied up especially. The old men 
had on their old medals, and the 
children were scrubbed and Sunday 
dressed until they hurt. 

And then everybody came down 
town. 

By two o'clock in the afternoon, 
the kissing and shouting and auto 
graphing and applauding were al 
most deafening. The pandemonium 
of a free and lovable Paris reigned 
again. 

The people pinned bright littie 
flags and badges all over you. Ama- 
teur cameramen took pictures. They 


(International 


U. S. troops in liberated Paris. In 
background is the Arc de Triomphe. 


tossed flowers and friendly tomatoes 
into our jeep. One little girl even 
threw a bottle of cider into ours. 

As you drove along, gigantic masses 
of waving and screaming humanity 
clapped their hands as though ap- 
plauding a fine theater performance. 

We in the jeeps smiled back, until 
we had set grins on our faces. We 
waved until our arms gave out, and 
then we just waggled our fingers. We 
shook hands until our hands were 
bruised and scratched. If the jeep 
stopped, we were swamped instantly, 

The Parisians sang songs. They 
sang wonderful French songs we had 
never heard. And they sang Tipper. 
ary and Madelon and Over There 
and the Marseillaise. 

Everybody insisted on kissing us 
on both cheeks. 

Somehow, I got started kissing 
babies that were held up by their 
parents, and for a while I looked like 
a baby-kissing politician. 

The streets were lined with green 
trees and modern buildings. All the 
stores were closed in holiday. 

Bicycles were so thick I have an 
idea there have been plenty of ac- 
cidents today, with tanks and jeeps 
overrunning the populace. 

Of all the days of national joy I 
ever witnessed, this is the biggest. 


Reprinted by courtesy of Scripps- 
Howard Newspapers and the United 
Features Syndicate 





ODERN wartare requires the 

movement of vast quantities 

of equipment and raw materials. The 

big guns that blazed on Iwo Jima 

first were ore that had to be shipped 
to blast furnaces and steel mills 

Then, as steel, they had to be sent 
on to tactories. 

As cannon, they had to be trans 
ported across the country to coastal 
ports, and loaded in ships for the 
final journey to the battlefronts. 

Hitler's military experts were cou 
fident that the U. S. would lose its 
battle of transportation. 

At the beginning of the war, the 
Cermans pointed out correctly that 
railroads had _ less 
L916. 


Germans 


our equipment 


than in 
The 


could not be depe nded upon to meet 


said our railroads 
the demands of modern total war. 
Hlow wrong they were can be seen 
from the fact that in 1944, over 8. 
000.000 


carried by 


carloads of material were 


rail to and from steel 
mills alone. 

Getting there “first with the most 
was a habit in America long befor 
the war 

Years of experience developed ou: 


efficient methods of handling freight 


Carrying 


Every minute ticked by the clock 
sees the start of seventeen freigut 
the journey across the 
country. They are made up of six 
main types of cars, each car built to 
serve a particular purpose. 

Box cars carry goods that must b 
protected from the weather. Heavy 
machinery goes on flat cars, and coal 
and iron on hopper or gondola cars 

Refrigerator and heater cars ar 
used to keep food cool in summer 
and prevent their freezing in winter 

Tank cars carry liquids Tike oil and 
gasoline. Some tank cars that carry 
milk are lined with glass. 

Stock cars for livestock 
slatted sides for ventilation. 


HOW FREIGHT TRAVELS 

Perhaps the best way to get an 
idea of how freight goes to and from 
your town, is to follow a railway ca 
from the place it is loaded to its 
final destination. 

Suppose we visit the Acme Ele« 
trical Company, a plant in Ilinois 
which manufactures electrical equip 
ment. It is a fairly big plant, so a 
rail siding at its door connects with 
a main railroad line 
iway. 


trains on 


have 


some distanc 


On this siding is a box car loaded 
with material bound for a shipyard 
in Norfolk, Va. The railroad has been 
notified, and before long a_ loca! 
freight train comes chugging to pick 
up the car, It takes the car to a classi 
fication yard. There, the box car will 
he joined with other cars going in 


the same direction. to 
train. 

In the yard, the Acme car is pushed 
up an elevated portion of track 
called the “hump,” which overlooks 
a fan-like series of tracks: 

It is necessary to get the car dow: 
trom the top of the hump, onto th 
right one of these tracks. 

Because the car is heavy, car 
must be taken so that it does not 
vet out of control as it rolls forward 

Sometimes, a brakeman rides the 
car down, slowing it when necessary 
But in our yard, a “hump operator 
sits in a tower above the tracks, wit}; 
i classification list before him. 

The list tells him which track ou 
car is bound for. He pulls a switel: 
which guides the car down the bump 
and on to the right rails. 

If the car picks up oo much speed 
soing downhill, he regulates it with 
an automatic retarder. This is a 
braking device set along the tracks 
to grip the car's wheels and reduce its 
momentum. 

Now train and 
coupled to a locomotive, the Acm« 
car starts on its w uy to Nortolk 

On the way, it may go through: 
the same procedure at gther classi 
lication yards. It 
switched to the 
railroad, because 


make up a 


made up into a 


might even be 
tracks of 
the line the car 
started on doesn't go all the wav to 


another 


its destination. 

Reaching Nortolk, the car goes 
through the same moves it did at the 
beginning of the trip. It is sent down 
the track reserved for local freight 
picked up by a local train, and taker 
to the siding of the shipyard. 

Not all cars, of 
private siding. 


course, go to «a 
A shipment of less 
than a carload is picked up by truck 
and taken to a freight yard where it 
is loaded on a railroad car. At the 
end of the trip. it is unloaded on 
another truck for final delivery. 




















Number 2 


in a three-part series on Transpor- 
tation — past, present and future. 








the Goods 


Some railway cars even make part 
ot the trip by ferry, which carries 
them across rivers and harbors. The 
Pennsylvania Railroad, for example, 
has a “navy” of its own with a fleet 
of tugs, car floats, and ferries. 


TRUCKS ALSO DELIVER 


Trucks do not have to operate on 
fixed schedules. They are often used 
to haul freight all the way to their 
destination, especially on short runs. 
Many towns do not have rail service. 
Fifty-four thousand towns in the 
United States depend entirely upon 
trucks for freight, and upon buses 
for passenger service. 

The trucking industry has grown 
so large that it is now regulated by 
the Interstate Commerce Commis 
sion. 

Drivers of trucks that pass through 
several states must now keep records 
of their trips in log-books. They must 
note any stops of more than ten min 
utes. Some trucking concern: use a 
device attached to the speedometer 
which logs the trip automatically. 

A driver is permitted to remain at 
the wheel for ten hours only. He 
must then be given eight hours off 
duty. 

Owners of truck fleets do not ob 
ect to these rules. But they say that 
they are severely handicapped by 

onflicting state laws. 

Trucks do not.cross state borders as 
treely as railroad trains. For instance. 
i truck starting from New 
York with a load of lumber for Ohi 
is allowed to carry a weight of 61,500 
pounds under New York laws. When 
he gets to New Jersey, he finds that 
only 60,000 pounds are allowed. And 
when he crosses into Pennsylvania 
45,000 


driver 


he must reduce his load to 
pounds. 

Some states impose special taxes 
and fees on out-of-state trucks. Other 


states 


have checking stations and 


ports of entry, which not only collect 
fees but cause delays. 

There are more than three thou- 
sand laws in the United States af- 
fecting trucks engaged in interstate 
commerce. 

These laws have been relaxed 
somewhat because of the war. But 
truckers believe the laws will be re- 
enforced when the war is over. 

These laws are wasteful and un- 
tair at any time, according to the 
trucking companies. The truckers 
say they are a serious obstacle to 
trade. 

Many people do aot share this 
view. They feel that taxes and fees 
are fair They point out that trucks 
travel on public highways, which are 
supported by local taxes, while the 
railroads laid their own tracks. 

The trucking firms reply that they 
are paying more than their share. 
They state that in one year they pay 
enough to maintain every state high 
way in the Union —and build 8,800 
miles of new roads bésides. The 
truckers believe that a truck engaged 
in interstate commerce should pay 
taxes only in its home state 

Another highway giant is the bus 

Many 


buses 


cities 
for 


rely entirely upon 
public transportation. 
Buses have done a fine job trans 
porting war workers and _ soldiers 
They have taken some of the load off 


overtaxed railroads. 


CARGO PLANES 


Although the bulk of freight trat- 
fic is handled by rail, truck, and 
ship, cargo planes have become in- 
creasingly important during the war. 

In one depot alone in Middletown, 
Pa., more than 500,000 pounds of air 
freight is handled daily. 

These “flying boxcars” now oper- 
ate over more than 90,000 miles of 
transport routes. On all fronts, wher- 
ever speed is essential — and wher 








ever tracks and roads are not plenti- 
ful — cargo planes have been indis- 
pensable.* 

This plane traffic is a two-day job. 
Planes seldom return empty after a 
trip. Strategic materials needed for 
U. S. war plants — such as industrial 
diamonds from South Africa, plati- 
num from the Persian Gulf, and crude 
rubber from Brazil — are flown back 
on the return trip. 

The big day of air treight trans- 
port is still to come. The war has 
opened new horizons. 

Before, air traffic was mostly 
thought of in terms of passengers. 
But now many airline officials think 
that freight may become more profit- 
able than passenger traffic. 

New developments, such as cargo 
gliders towed by “locomotive” planes, 
are expected to double a_ plane's 
transport capacity, and reduce the 
high cost of air freight 

“Feeder” air lines, which will con- 
nect outlying communities to the big 
air terminals, are now being planned, 
These are expected to greatly ex- 
pand both freight and passenger 
traffic. 


MERCHANT FLEET EXPANDS 


U. S. shipping has made gigantic 
progress during the war We own 
the largest merchant fleet in the his- 
tory of the world. 

Despite the danger ot submarine 
attacks, our merchant marine has de- 
livered the goods with greater speed 
and efficiency than ever before. 

New methods of loading make 
greater use of cargo space. Waste 
space on ships used to average 25 
to 30 per cent. It has been cut down 
to about 14 per cent. 

This is the way America has been 
able to win its battle of transporta- 
tion. 

Many lessons have been learned 
which will affect the lives of our peo- 
ple and their communities in the post- 
war period. 

The world will grow smaller. The 
world’s goods will reach your town 
faster and cheaper. And your town’s 
products will travel over.trade routes 


to distant people who have become 
neighbors. 
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50 YOU WANT 10 FLY! 
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PT BET PO ST 


ree 


CAA 


Each year more Americans are discovering flying is within reach of all. 


to fly? 


about 


SO you want 
You've 


have 


read fiving 


or 


flown in an airliner, or 


perhaps have even held the con 
trol wheel of 
breathless moments 

You've decided 
the life fer you 


determmed to | 


a plane tor a tew 


that 
And 


im to pilot i 


living is 


you are 


plan 

Suddenly 
Dozens ol questi 
mind \i 
~ “Is my eye 
4 Mavle 


much to 


vou turt to worry 


ms pop into 
I'm tow 
ult G wood 


tow 


your vb 
young: 
enoud! there's 
rm tbout engines 
meteorol 


take 


] 
into 


navigation unc 


“Do I 
And so on, tar 
Air Week 
your questions in two 

living 

first this 
know if deo 
already s that \ 


sk sor 


have t inv tests? 


the nivht 


ill try to answer 
irticles on 
civilian 

The should 
know it 


cannot 


vou 


you not 


1 


simply ne friendly flyer 


Student pilot has his eyes checked by 


to teach you to pilot a plane. 
Why not? Because ther 
Government 


are 
regulations which 


decide how, when, and where 


vou will learn to fly 
not difficult 
thev must be 


‘| hey are 


regulations — but 
obe ve d. 
Today, every of civil 


especially pilot train- 


phase 
aviation 
ing — fis under Government con 
trol 
Betore 1926, you could have 
learned to fly in a cow pasture, 
soloed whenever you felt, ready 
and killed yourself in any plane 


ott the 


happened, 


vou could 
When that 
react about it in the newspapers 
that 


vet ground 


peopl 
flving 


und decided was 


clangerous 

All that 
1926, the U 
kept strict 
aeronautics. 
Al 
proved 


Since 
S. Government has 


has ( hange d 


CIN il 
the 


control 
In that 
Commerce Act 


( ondress 


ovel 
vear, 
Was 


The 


hy 


CAA 


CAA Flight Surgeon during exam. 


created an Aeronautics Branch 
of the Department of Com- 
merce to promote and regulate 
civil aeronautics. 

The Air Commerce Act has 
since been medified. Today, the 





Civil Aeronautics 
tion (CAA) and the Civil Aero- 
Board (CAB) the 
Government in 
power. 
The CAA, part of 
the Department of Commerce, 
is responsible for the establish- 
ment, maintenance, and opera 
tion of civil airways.® 
The CAB, a five-man board, 
makes the rules for licensing 
pilots and. aircraft. It regulates 
all air traffic, first 
cern is safety 
The CAB makes the rules 
| which govern every moment of 
| your life as a pilot 
well the air 
rules are known the 
Air Regulations (CAR). 

Well ask impatiently, 
what are Civil Air Regu- 
there regulations 
even before 
I step into a cockpit? 

There y 


Administra- 


nautics 
two 


are 
agencies 


which is 


and _ its con- 


in airports 


as as These 


Civil 


aus 


you 
thes« 
Are 


which I must obey 


lations? 


certainly 
Anyone : 
of 


ire 
} 


the 


fly meg ke s 


even if under 
16, can take 


pro ided he 


| age 


} SOS she 


or Is 


Howe ver, 


ilwavs 


accompanied by a 


censed mstructor, 
vou cannot solo a plane if vou 
are 16 But it is 
still lots of fun to fly, even if 


you must 


under years. 


have an instructor 
long. 

After 16. 
apply for a student pilot certi 
ficate. If you are 21, 
thie consent 


parent, or of a legal 


you af&e you cau 


under vou 


must have written 


of 


guardian 


i ithe 


Real flying begins when you 
TFeCCIVE 
tificate 
be al 
ot 


vour student pilot ce 
To obtain it 
of 
a friendly country 
You 


medical examination. 


you must 


citizen this country o1 
still 
rhis med- 


must also pass a 


ical examination must be passe d 


before vou can solo, since you 


cannot ‘solo without a student 
pilot certificate 

How 

1? Too tough, mam pilots 

At the CAB 


| working to lower the physic al 
requirements. 


tough the physical 


Is 


present, 


} 
| 


As might be expected, good 
eyesight is the first requirement. 
Glasses will not stop you, if they 
really correct your faulty vision. 
Color blindness, however, is a 
definite bar 

Heart and blood-pressure are 
next in importance 

A. student licens« 
permit you to carry 


not 
passengers. 


does 


But after you have logged eight 
hours du il 
have passed a written exam in 
ir traffic Hy 
the ship yourself! 


If to 


places” in your plan 


instruction — and 


rules you can 
really 
, and per- 
haps carry passengers, you will 


you want 


“gu 


have to have a private pilot's 
certificate 

When you private 
pilot’s “ticket,” the air is really 
yours. You can fly from coast to 
coast, if you like. You can take 


up passengers 


have a 


but not for hire 

. a 
You can use your plane just as 
would that 


car with w ings. 


you a car Is, a 


But before you can obtain a 
private pilot’s certificate, 
uncle rego 


vou 
ot 


and 


must manv hours 
hard work, both in the 
ov the ground. 

Next 


ay 


week: The private 





Grass” 


‘Dropping the 


is what bomber pilots 
call tossing overboard tl in 
This 


streamers of tin foil. 
foil int 
fuse the enemy’s radar ck 
The radar 
the tin foil, 

signal enemy 
that tion 


yur bombs rs h iv¢ 


tin iS Iie 


vices locating 
continues to 
planes in 
long ifter 
left the 


dire 


area 


Next week: What 


does a pilot do when 


he “cuts the gun?” 














"They are called Shoepacs..: 


"Uncle, I don't remember that I told you in my letters 
about our new footwear. They are called 'Shoepacs' 
and are made by the Hood Rubber Company in Watertown. 
They are great and I don't have to worry about getting) 
my feet wet. I surely needed them over here as the 
weather is as bad as it was in Italy. Plenty of rain 
and mud...” 





Excerpt of a letter from a Sergeant* now serving with the 7th Army 


We never heard of the Sergeant until his Uncle sent us this shoes, safeguards your health and helps to keep you on the 

letter. But we're mighty glad to know that the things we job. And remember, when you see either Hood or B. F. 

make are giving him, and men like him, adequate foot pro- Goodrich stamped on the merchandise, you are assured of 

tection. That’s the purpose of rubber footwear . . . not only superior materials and construction. ..resulting in complete 

for fighting men but for the folks at home. foot protection ... comfort... long, economical wear. 
Who says, “Only Sissies wear rubbers?’ Even tough *Name omitted because of military regulations. 

fighting men wear rubber footwear to protect their health 

and their shoes. They know that colds and illness cut down / ie! Hood Rubber Co, 

their efficiency on the battlefront . . . just as sickness cuts A tudabeber ne 

down your skill in athletics on the ite front... and may 

even keep you from doing your part in the paper salvage 

drive or whatever job you ‘boys and girls are doing as your 

share to help win the war. FIRST IN Lipeeke 


Te. when it’s ' Ie proce ned 
Wear rubber footwear when it’s wet! It protects rationed FOOTWEAR FACTORY, WATERTOWN, MASS. 


PEACETIME MANUFACTURERS OF “P. F.” RUBBER-SOLED CANVAS SHOES 





“Looking over Speed Womack, 
Central’s star pitcher,” Bo explained. 
“The Dodgers are training near here, 
y know, and Coach Young wrote hint 
about Speed. Who knows? Maybe 


some day Speed will be pitching for” 


the Dodgers!” 

But Bib wasn't thinking about 
Speed at the moment. “Gosh, d’ya 
suppose I could interview Durocher 
on his tour of the Foxhole Circuit?” 

“I dunno — but if you wanna try, 
better step on it,” Tuck said, sprint: 
ing for the corner. “Here comes the 
ball park bus.” 

On the way to the ball park, Tuck 
and Bo argued about where Duro- 
cher would sit at the game. Bo said 
he’d be on the bench with Coach 
Young, but Tuck’s guess was that 
Durocher would be in the grand. 
stand behind the catcher’s box. 

Tuck was right. When the three 


. of them entered the grandstand, Tuck 


immediately spotted Durocher, sit- 
ting next to Soc Chakales, sports re- 


porter for the Middlevale Star. 


“Say, there’s room for one, next t@ 


Soc,” Tuck said to Bib. “You squeez@& 
in there. Bo and I will sit in the seatg® 


back of Durocher.” 





The first half of the first inning 
. 
was almost over and Durocher was” 


IB was walking down the school 
steps when she heard Tuck's 


and Bo Tanner's voices behind her. 
She waited to say hello, but they 
weré@so busy talking that they passed 
by without seeing her. 

“Well, the crust of some people!’ 
she exclaimed indignantly. Both boys 
turned around. “Oh, hiya, chum!” 
Tuck said. “Wanna go to the Cen- 
tral-Southside High baseball game? 
Leo Durocher’s gonna be there!” 
Bib couldn't believe her ears. “Who 


con 
1S 


Tuck 


you 


Durocher!” almost 


“Don't tell 
know ——’ 

“Sure, I know,” Bib retorted. “He's 
the manager of the Brooklyn Dodg 
ers and he's always scrapping with 


“Leo 


shouted. me don't 


the umpires— and he’s recently been 
on a USO tour, entertaining our sol- 
diers in Italy. | saw his picture in the 
paper and the caption read: Duro- 
cher Returns from Tour of Foxhole 
Circuit.” She paused to take a breath. 
“But what's he doing at the Central- 
Southside game?” 


talking to Soc, when Bib squeezed 
into the vacant space. 

“Say, that kid certainly can fog 
em,” Durocher was saying, as he 
watched Speed’s pitch. “He’s got a 
hard, fast one. You can straighten 
out a kid’s form and teach him a few 
hooks, but speed —he either has it 
or he hasn't. Humph! Strike three 
and o-u-t! Good for Womack!” 

The inning was over and Bib de- 
cided that this was her chance to 
speak up. “Mr. Durocher,” she said 
a little timidly, “I'm a reporter for the 
Jefferson Junior High School news- 
paper. C-could I ask you a few ques 
tions about your trip overseas?” 

Durocher looked at her and smiled. 
‘Sure. Fire away. What do you want 
to know?” 

“Well, where you went and — and 
what sort of a show you did for the 
boys,” she replied eagerly. 

“We traveled 20,000 miles in two 
Durocher said. “We cov- 
ered Italy from Naples almost to Bo 
logna. A German general named Von 
Kesselring has that place sewed up 

temporarily.” he added with a 


months,” 


laugh. “We did three and sometimes 
four shows a day for about 70,000 
Gls. Believe me, those kids sure 
were glad to, see somebody from 
home! 

“Ours was a baseball show,” he 
continued, “beginning with a 25-min- 
ute film of last year’s World Series 
games. There were four of us enter- 
tainers: Tom Meany, sports reporter 
for the newspaper PM, who acted as 
master of ceremonies, and — well, to 
give you Meany’s spiel, “We have a 
ball player from the National League, 
Joe Medwick of the New York 
Giants; a ball player from the Amer- 
ican League, Nick Etten of the New 
York Yankees; and a baseball man- 
ager from out of this world — Brook- 
lyn!” 

Tuck and Bo, who had been lis- 
tening, howled with laughter. “Tl 








W//) 
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bet that brought down the house, 
Tuck said. 

Durocher glanced back at them 
and smiled. “It sure did!” He turned 
to Bib again. “Medwick talked about 
the World Series of ’34, when he was 
put out of the game by Judge Landis 
and Etten told why the Yankees 
didn't win the pennant last year 
Durocher? Well, | gave the kids 
some stuff about my spats with the 
umps. Then we had a baseball! quiz 
and gave autographed bascballs to 
the GIs who scored highest. But you 
know what was the best part of the 
show? The bull sessions afterwards, 
when those kids would crowd around 
us and ask questions by the hour.” 

“Questions about baseball?” Bib 
wanted to know 

“Some of them, Durocher replied 

‘But mostly they wanted to hear 
about home. “How's Brooklyn?’ 
‘Tell us about Ebbett’s Field’ 
Are dem bums still going strong? 
they'd ask. And their faces lit up 
like candles when you told em! It 
was the most thrilling experience of 
my life. 

“Lemme tell you about one kid 
Durocher went on enthusiastically 
“We were staying at a hotel in the 
town of Loiano on route 65, one of 


et 


the main roads in Italy. We were as 
signed to the 5th Army for 21 days 
and route 65 got to be as familiar as 
Flatbush Avenue in Brooklyn! This 
particular day 
wet one 


a miserable cold and 
wed been up the road do- 
ing shows. That night, driving back 
through snow as thick as marshmal 
low, it took us two hours to drive 
18 miles. | was dog-tired and. when 
we finally arrived in Loiano | said 
to the other fellows. ‘If | have to 
dig a hole to sit in, [m gonna sit! 

“We walked into the hotel lobby 
and | flopped in a big chair,” Duro- 
cher continued, “I was sprawled out, 
with my eyes closed, when the front 
door swung open and I heard a 
voice: “| don’t believe it! 1 don’t be- 
lieve it! I looked up and there was 
the dirtiest, muddiest soldier I'd ever 
seen. He had red hair —we found 


out later= but“ vou couldn't — tell 
what color it was then His beard 
was almost down to his chest and he 
was covered with the mud of Italy 
from head to toe. The kid made a 
bee-line for me and he said: “By 
vosh, it’s true. You are Durocher! 
Look, ['m Lieutenant Sweeney from 
Brooklyn. Vve just come from the 
front on a 4-day pass. | want to go 
upstairs and clean up, but Tl be 
back in fifteen minutes. You won't 
leave until | get back, wil] you?’ ” 

Durocher paused a moment. as if 
remembering the scene. “TL assured 
Sweeney I'd be there. In less than 
fifteen minutes he was back and we 
sat up until 3 a.m., talking about 
Brooklyn We had breakfast together 
the next morning and the kid lived 
with us for the next four days. He 
was a great kid and that one experi 
ence would have made the trip 
worthwhile to me! 

‘Tley, what inning is this? Duro 
cher interrupted himself, and looked 
towards the diamond, Speed Wats in 
the pitcher's box. “Uh-oh. not so 
good,” Durocher commented. watch 
ing the play “That Southside runn» 
stole a base on Womack not on the 
catcher. You gotta keep those run 
ners glued to the sacks or they'll 
steal the shirt off you, back!’ 

Bib waited until the Ceutralites 
had retired from the field. then sh 
asked Durocher, “Did you go up to 
the front lines, while you were in 
lialy?” 

“] went close enough! he rephed 
‘We gave one show at a spot less 
than four tiles from the front. There 
was snow on the ground. and we 
were playing this show in a tent. Ofl 
to the left, we could hear the 
hrrump of the shells when they hit 
the ground, and each time the tent 
shook. That was the night Medwick 
commented, after the show that the 
last guy who got an autographed 
baseball must have been Von Kessel 
ring! 

“Another time, Durocher said 
we did a show at Via Reffia un the 
Tyrrhenian coast for about 400 


15 


Negro soldiers of the 92nd: Division. 
When we reached the theater that 
night we noticed an armed guard of 
cight soldiers outside and backstage 
there was another group of eight. 
What's more, every member of the 
audience was helmeted and packed a 
rifle. The lieutenant who introduced 
us had a carbine strapped to his 
back. He explained to us that there 
should be more men present, but 
they were needed elsewhere! In the 
middle of my talk, | heard a very 
loud ‘hrrump and | stopped talking 

just like that,” he snapped his fin- 
gers. “The lieutenant said, ‘Don’t 
worry Leo. If things get too hot 
around here, Ull give the signal and 
vou follow me.” 

Durocher laughed and slapped his 
knee. “I said to the lieutenant, ‘Don’t 
you worry. If it gets too hot, (ll be 
the first man out of here. You follow 
mel” His eves shifted back to the 
game and he watched Speed's pitch 
ing a few minutes “Say, that was a 
nice change of pace Smart pitch. 
The kid’s good. Guess Uk go down 
and talk to Coach Young.” 

“Before you go. Mir Durocher, 
Puck put in hurriedly, “could you 
uswer a question for Bo and me? 
We play outfield for the Jefterson 
Junior High team and we'd like to 
know what vou look for in a ball 
player.’ 

“Three Durocher readily 
replied. “He’s goti.. have a fast pair 
of legs to run. the’s gotta be able 
to throw, and he’s gotta be able to 
hit. In addition to these things. he’s 
gotta love baseball! 

Tuck grinned. “Bu and | sure 
would qualify on that last one but, 
ibout the others, | guess we'll have 
to let you know tater. 

Durocher roared, “Okay 
ne know S'long. kids.’ 


things. 


you lem 


~Gay Heap 
(This story is based on an inter 
view with Leo Durocher, manager of 
the Brooklyn Dodgers, who has re- 
cently returned from a tour of the 
ltalian war theater with a USO Camp 
Show unit.) 
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FLOATING REFRIGERATORS 


The problem of providing 
American fighting men in the 
far Pacific war zones with fresh 
meats, vegetables and dairy 
products, has been solved. 

The 
of huge, 


answer is a unique fleet 
floating refrigerators. 

These sea-going ice boxes are 
either shipped (knocked-down 
for assembly at island bases) or 
are towed across the Pacific 

In addition to providing re- 
frigerated space for storing and 
preserving perishable foods, 
many of the vessels have equip- 
ment for making ice cream. Ice 
cream brings a touch of home to 
sweating jungle fighters. 

Three of the ships have been 
christened Hydrogen, Calcium, 
and Antimony. The only thing 
wrong with them is their names. 
They should have been called 
Chocolate, Strawberry, and 
Vanilla 

These ships are built of con- 
crete, with shells seven to nine 
inches thick. They have neither 
frames nor ribs. The hulls 


265 feet long, with a 48-foot 
beam and a_ 17-foot, 7-inch 
depth 


The deck house is constructed 
It is divided in- 
to compartments, one of which 
is for making ice cream. Five 
hundred gallons of ice cream 
can be made daily. 

The central compartment of 
the deck house is ah enormous 
retrigerator. Its walls are heav- 
ily insulated with Fiberglas, and 
it has gigantic doors 


of heavy wood 





New “floating refrigerator” puts out to sea. 
1000 tons of perishable foods, makes 





Below deck are eight holds, 
all insulated with Fiberglas af- 
fixed to the concrete 
the bulkheads. In holds, 


temperatures of ten to fifteen 


these 


degrees Fahrenheit can _ be 
maintained, even in the deep- | 
est tropics. 

Total cargo capacity of the | 


refrigerated space is 1000 tons. 

The vessels are 
their destinations. 

A fleet of about fifty smaller 
refrigerator ships has been pre- 
fabricated in California. The 
shipped knocked- 
down, like the sections of a pre- 
fabricated house, for assembly 
at bases in the Pacific. 

Three 
eight 


towed to 


\ essels are 


hundred and 
required for each vessel. Ten 
railroad box cars and gondolas 
are needed to move the 368 
packages from the pre-fabrica- 
tion plant to the docks 

The smaller ships are divided 
into four holds. They have a 
cargo capacity of 400 tons. 

All of these unique ships will 
see front-line action in the Paci- 


fic war zones. They will be 
moved into position as G.Ls 
establish beachheads on Japa- 


nese-held islands. 


They will be camouflaged 


and serve as mobile*® refrigera- | 


tors until permanent refrigera- 
tion equipment can be set up 


on shore. Then, they will be 
moved to the next point of at- 
tack in our steady advance 


towards Tokyo. 





Bureau of Industrial Service 


It stores and preserves 
500 gallons of ice cream daily. 


shell and | 


sixty- 
individual packages are | 
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BUNSEN BURNER ———-—> 


SECRET WEAPON 


idea for a new 
Tech announced 
at the meeting of the Bunsen 


“I have an 
secret weapon,” 


Chemical Society, his school 
club. 
“Can you demonstrate it to 


us?” asked Nick, who was act- 
ing as Master of Ceremonies. 

“Yes, but guard the doors. 
The enemy may be listening.” 

“Jim will act as guard,” said 
Nick. “Go ahead, Tech.” 

“I have here the usual ma- 
terials for making soap bub- 
bles,” Tech said. “A bowl, 
some liquid soap, a clay pipe, 
and some water.” 

To illustrate, Tech mixed the 
soap solution and blew a few 
bubbles. They were small and 
burst quickly. 

“By adding some glycerine, 
which I bought in a drug store,” 
Tech continued, “I can make 
the bubbles larger, and they will 
last longer. Watch.” 

He added the glycerine, then 
demonstrated the bigger and 
better bubbles. 

“Now,” said Tech, “instead 
of blowing the bubbles with 
air, I will fill them with an ex- 
plosive gas.” 

“What gas 
asked Nick. 

“I haven’t decided,” Tech re- 
plied. “But it will probably be 
a mixture of hydrogen and oxy- 
gen. At present, I am using or- 
dinary illuminating gas, mixed 
with a large amount of air.” 





will you use?” 











He attached one end of a 
rubber tube to the top of a 
Bunsen burner. Then he dipped 
some soap suds into the bowl of 
the clay pipe and inserted the 
pipe stem into the other end 
of the tube. 

“I'll light this taper, which 
I've fastened to a long stick. 
Nick, you hold the stick. Touch 
the flame to the bubbles as | 
make them, but wait until they 
float a few feet away from me.” 

Adjusting the pressure at the 
stopcock, Tech made some fine, 
large bubbles. Three were in 
the air before Nick reached for 
them with the burning taper. 

BANG! BANG! BANG! 

Even though they had been 
told what to expect, some of 
the club members jumped as if 
they had been shot. 

As soon as they had recov- 
ered from their surprise, each 
boy wanted to explode the bub- 
bles. 

“How can the idea be used?” 
one of the members asked Tech. 

“That,” Tech replied, “is a 
military secret.” 


Calcium Chloride 


What substance will absorb 
moisture in a house? 

Calcium chloride spread out 
in thin layers in pans will do 
this. Calcium chloride can be 
bought at either a chemical 
supply store or a drug store. 








Story of 























1830—Peter Cooper's “Tom Thumb” locomotive 
ran an exciting race with a horse-drawn car near 
Baltimore, Md. The horse won . . . but the “Tom 
Thumb” encouraged other men to build bigger p 
and better locomotives. SD 

; _ i * wy — —— 
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1856—By this time, trains enon on near- 
ly 30,000 miles of track. The “President” is an ex- 
ample of the “fancy” designs used in those days. 




















1869 —An historic celebration was 
held at Promontory Point, Utah, 
when a golden spike was driven to 
join the first railroad tracks that 





1893—The famous "999" pulled the “Empire State 
Express” at 112.5 miles an hour—a speed that would 
have been considered fantastic a century ago! 














TODAY —Westing- THREE TYPES OF MODERN “IRON HORSES” 
house makes all forms 
of equipment for driv- 
ing modern “Iron 
Horses”—as well as 
complete electric loco- 
motives. Recently, 
Westinghouse built 





the turbine and driv- STEAM—Heat, produced § DIESEL-ELECTRIC—A —_ ELECTRIC—Power, gener- 


ing system for the first by burning coal, generates Diesel engine turns a gen- ated at a distance, is sup- 
geared steam-turbine steam for the turbine which erator, supplying power to plied by overhead wires to 
locomotive in the U.S. turns the driving wheels. motors which pull the-train. turn huge electric motors. 


























: d P : Tune In: JOHN CHARLES THOMAS— Sunday 2:30, EWT, NBC 
Would you like a copy of this picture- -story (without adver- TED MALONE—Mon. Tues. Wed. Evening, Blue Network 
tising signature) for your school room? Ask your teacher to 


write for Picture Story JS-35, to School Service, W esting- 
house Electric & Manufacturing Company, P. O. Box 1017, ti 
Pittsburgh 30, Pennsylvania. CS In OuSC 
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1. FIGHTING FRANCE 


Underline the endings that correctly complete the follow 
ing statements. Score 5 points each. Total, 25. 

1. Before World War II, the French government did not 
represent the majority of the people because (a) there were 
too many political parties; (b) there were only two political 
parties; (c) 50 million Frenchmen can’t be wrong, so nobody 
ever bothered to vote. 

2. The Maginot Line is the (a) Mason-Dixon Line; (b) 
largest boulevard in Paris; (c) line of fortifications between 
France and Germany. 

3. One reason for France’s defeat in World War I] was 
the (a) death of Napoleon; (b) poor crops; (c) presence of 
many Axis agents and Fifth Columnists in France. 

4. After France fell, courage was struck into the hearts 
of Frenchmen by Charles de Gaulle, who proclaimed: (a) 
“LaFayette, we are here!”; (b) “Shoot the sherbet to me, 
Herbert”; (c) “France has lost a battle but France has not 
lost the war.” 

5. The Maquis were (a) Lend-Lease tanks to France; (b) 
French guerillas; (c) royalty like Dukes and Marquis. 


My score_ 


2. WHERE DO THEY OPERATE? 


The six men below are leading the United Nations to vic- 
tory. Match each man with the area in which he is doing his 
work. Score 4 points each. Total, 24. 

1. Nimitz 

2. MacArthu 

3. De Gaulle 

4. Zhukov 
Patton 
Stassen 


Western Germany 

_the United States 
—__Iwo Jima 
—__—Manila 
—____Eastern Germany 
—__F rance 


My score 


3. FLIGHT TEST 


If you are interested in flying, you ought to obtain a perfect 
score on this true-false Flight Test. Score 4. points each. 
Total, 24. 


l. —You may learn to fly if you are younger than 16. 
2. ———The Air Commerce Act was passed to put price 
ceilings on airways. 

3. The letters CAB and CAR are designations for 
taxicab planes. 

1. The Civil Aeronautics Administration is respon 
sible for setting up and operating civil airways. 
5. A student license permits you to work as a pilot 
tor Pan-American Airways and carry passengers. 

6. ____You may not fly if you are color blind. 


My score 
4. SUB-ZERO 


Underline the correct answers to each of these questions. 
Score 3 points each. Total, 9. 

1. What are floating refrigerators? 

(a) Machines to serve ice cream and soda pop in swim- 


WHAT'S YOUR & 


Test your “Knowledge for Victory!’ These questions are based on articles in this issue of 
Junior Scholastic. Perfect score is 100. What's your VQ? Answers appear in Teachers Edition. 


ming pools; (b) Sea-going ice-boxes to transport perishable 
foods; (c) Icebergs. 

2. What is used to insulate the walls of these refrigerators? 

(a) Fiberglas; (b) Hydrogen, Calcium and Antimony; 
(c) blocks of dry ice. 

3. How are these refrigerators shipped across the Pacific? 

(a) In carge planes; (b) in submarines; (c) by towing, 
or knocking down and re-assembling. 

My score_ 


5. STASSEN SAYS 


Below are three of Commander Harold E. Stassen’s seven 
points for world peace. Cross out the three points he did not 
make. Score 6 points each. Total, 18. 

1. The U. S must be willing to give up some of its 
sovereignty so that the United Nations can enforce peace. 

2. The U. S. can isolate herself from war only by severing 
relations with all other nations. 

3. We must see to it that the new German government is 
armed and powerful to keep the peace in Europe. 

4. The future welfare, peace, and happiness of America 
depend on the welfare, peace, and happiness of the people 
vf the world. 

5. We must insist that every country become a democracy. 

6. We believe in freedom of speech in newspapers, on the 
radio, and in the schools. 

My score 


My total score VQ 








IMPROVE YOUR VOCABULARY 


abuse (uh-BUZ), p. 7, To put to wrong or bad use. 

airways, p. 12. A regular route*for airplanes. The 
ground underneath the route has carefully spaced 
landing fields, beacon lights, airports, signs and arrows. 

coalition (ko-a-LISH-un) p. 7, combination. 

indispensable (in-dis-PEN-sa-bl), p. 11. Essential. 

inevitable (in-EV-ih-ta-bl), p. 9. Bound to happen. 
not possible to avoid. From the Latin word in (not 
plus evitabilis (avoidable. ) 

mobile (MOW-bil), p. 16, movable. From the Latin 
word mobilis meaning movable. 

pandemonium (pan-de-MOW-neh-um), p. 9, Wild, 
riotous noise or tumult. 

sovereignty (SOV-er-in-tee), p. 4. The power ot a 
state to manage its domestic and international affairs, 
to make international treaties, enter into trade agree- 
ments, control the sky over its territory, etc. A selfish 
use of sovereign powers can endanger world peace. For 
example, if the U. S. refused to allow Canadian planes 
to fly over American territory en route to Mexico, it 
would be an abuse of sovereignty. It might also 
threaten relations between the U. S. and Canada. 


NAMES AND PLACES IN THE NEWS 


Zhukov (ZHOO-kof), p. 3 
Rokossovsky (ro-kos-SOF-ski), p. 3 
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THE SHOE THAT GREW WITH THE BOY 


**Keds’’ is a name that stirs memories 
—of young sons absorbed in play and 
games—of bodies growing strong—re- 
flexes sharpening—the learning of team- 
work, It’s the name of America’s first 
and best-loved boy’s rubber and fabric 
athletic shoe. 

*"Keds” was one of the first casual- 
ties of war. But this shoe left a great 
legacy to our nation. 

Because your sons liked and wanted 
Keds, many men and women found work 
making them. A business grew—a busi- 
ness you made big— with scientists, 
engineers, artists, workmen joined in 


SERVING THROUGH SCIENCE 


1230 SIXTH AVENUE, ROCKEFELLER CENTER, NEW YORK 20, N. Y. 


common effort to satisfy vour need. 

Like any business, it had untapped 
strength and vision in its people. Under 
the compulsion of war, these “shoe- 
makers” began thinking, creating, meet- 
ing war needs that they alone could 
meet. The different products they pro- 
duced fill a large hall. 

But, more important, we could care 
for the needs of the men and women 
now fighting. It is these “shoe-makers” 
who build the rubber life rafts, the life 
vests, the bullet sealing gasoline tanks, 
the jungle boots—dozens on dozens of 


products. We are a race of builders. 
Rubber by its very nature challenges the 
best in people who want to build...to 
create...to serve the needs of people. 

The most vital work of United States 
Rubber Company is the opportunity, 
the tools, the science, and, above all, the 
teamwork it provides to encourage men 
and women to create new security and 
better living. 

You'll see this in action when Keds 
come back. They'll be better Keds be- 
cause they will still be made by the kind 
of people who work to fill human need. 


Listen to “ Science Looks F orward™ -—new series of talks by the 


great scientists of America—on the Philharmonic- Symphony 


program. CBS network, Sunday afternoon 3:00 to 4:30 EW.T, 


UNITED STATES RUBBER COMPANY 


¢ In Canada: DOMINION RUBBER CO., Ltd. 











America’s most popular war time) 
game for youngsters and oldsters 
alike is under way again! It's easy 
to learn and easy to play — just 
a ball and a bat are needed. Why 
not organize a league in your 
neighborhood so several teams can 
compete for the championship. 


Hillerich & Bradsby's new 
Official Softball Rule 
Book is just off the press 
—send !0c in stamps 
or coin to cover mailing 
to Dept. S-32, or see 
your dealer for a copy 


HILLERICH & BRADSBY CO., INC. 
Louisville 2, Ky 


SLUGGER BATS 


FOR SOFTBALL & BASEBALL 


BOEING B-17 “FLYING FORTRESS’ 


is the “most tamous plane of World Wa: 
verfect memento of the AAF. Span 72 ins 
C-D Master Flying Model Kit SF-100. $12.50 
At your dealers. If unable to procure, order direct 
enclosing 20c extra for packing-postage. Send 5c 
for latest ¢ ¢ s (None Free 


CLEVELAND MODEL & SUPPLY CO. 


TTWELORAIN AVE. CLEVELAND, 2, OHIO. 


LEARN MACHINIST TRADE 
TOOL & DIE MAKING 
in completely equipped Shops. Also short, special 
Shop courses for essential War and Post-War Jobs. 
Learn on actual Shop work. Coeducational. Special 
Counselor for G.I. Training. Write for Free Booklet. 
ALLIED SCHOOL OF MECHANICAL TRADES 
1334 S$. Michigan Chicago 5, Hil. 


PINS 55°” RINGS ‘1® ” 


For your class or club. Over 
wy) 300 designs. Finest quality. 
Write Arts Ce. 
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FROM 


Dear Junior Scholastic: 

In the February 19th issue of Junior 
Scholastic you printed a letter concern- 
ing the plane on the cover of your Jan- 
uary 15th issue. At that time, I called 
your attention to the fact that the plane 
was a Curtiss C-46 Commando trans- 
port, instead of a bomber as you had 
stated. In the editor’s note, you said that 
several readers remarked that the plane 
was a Douglas C-47 Skytrain. For the 
benefit of those readers, I will explain 
why it is not a Skytrain. 

First, the windshield is flush with the 
fuselage — not set into the fuselage, as 
on the Skytrain. Also, this plane has the 
four-bladed propellers of the Com- 
mando, instead of three-bladed props of 
the Skytrain, The larger fuselage and 
rudder and the wing flaps mark the 
plane as a C-46, not a C-47. 

Although the plane on the cover is 
unmistakably a Curtiss C-46 Com- 
mando, the plane on page 6 of the same 
issue is a Douglas C-47 Skytrain. 

Robert Webbe: 
La Salle Jr. H. S. 
Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


Dear Junior Scholastic: 

We write in regard to an error con 
‘cerning the Buzz-Bomb article in the 
| February 19th issue of Junior Scholastic 
In checking, we found that the writing 
and the picturing of the steps in the 
flight of a buzz-bomb differ. Which is 
correct? 

Mildred Vick 
Jr. Ill Civics Class 
Camden, Ala. 


Editor's note: The pictures show the cor- 





rect order of the steps in a buzz bomb’s 
flight. The jet engine propels the bomb at 
| about the same time that the rocket gives 
ithe bomb its boost. Ardis Olsen, Davis, 
|S. Dak., and Mary Burgmeister, Reeds Hill 
| School, Pound, Wis., also questioned us on 
this mistake. Adjust your VQ scores. 


Dear Junior Scholastic: 

In the second issue this semester, you 
labeled the magazine Volume 15, Num- 
ber 18. Should it not have been Volume 
16, Number 2? 

Roger Stone 
Corbettsville (N. Y.) School 

Editor's note: You are correct. This was 
a proof-reading error. Stacy Wood, East 
Whiteland School, Fraser, Pa., and Alice 
Miller, Union School, Grand Ledge, Mich., 
also wrote us about this. 
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Gunder “The Wonder” Hagg (right). 


March Marvels 


The “Rocket”: That's Maurice Rich- 
ard, the hockey hot-shot of the Montreal 
Canadiens, who loves to break things. 
On his way up to the big time, he broke 
a leg, an arm, then another leg. His 
fourth break occurred last month. In 
scoring four goals and three assists in 
one game, he broke the National Hock- 
ey League record. 

His fifth break was the biggest of all. 
He broke the League’s 27-year-old goal- 
scoring record, His 45th goal of the sea- 
son did the trick. 

“Slammin” Sam’ 


is what everybody 
calls Samuel Jackson Snead, the mile- 
clouting golfer. After a 26-month hitch 
in the Navy, Sam was honorably dis- 
charged this year because of a lame 
back. Nobody thought he could pick up 
where he left off. 

But Sam doesnt discourage easily 
He wrapped his back in a special corset 
and marched off to the golf wars. And 
what a come-back he made! He won 
six of the biggest tournaments in the 
land! 

Gunder “The Wonder” Hagg is our 
idea of a real sportsman. The Swedish 
long-distance who holds six 
world records, came to America early 
this month. He was on a boat for 23 
days. His legs were in poor condition. 
He had never raced indoors on a wood- 
en track. But he didn’t hesitate a second 
when asked to run at Madison Square 
Garden (N. Y.) 48 hours after landing. 

He said, “America has waited a long 
time to see me run, and | don’t want to 
keep them waiting any longer.” So Gun- 
der ran, No, he didn’t win. He finished 
last. But just wait until he gets his bear- 
ings, When he toured America two 
years ago, he didn’t lose a race. Nobody 
could get close enough to touch him 
with a 30-foot pole. 


— HERMAN L MASIN 
Sports Editor 


runner, 





Dennis Morgan is a fighter pilot with the | 
Flying Tigers in a new film about China. 


GOD IS MY CO-PILOT. 


AY A Warner Bros. Picture. 


The Editors of Scholastic Magazines 
award the Blue Ribbon for March to 
Warner Brothers for their production, 
God Is My Co-Pilot. 





God Is My Co-Pilot is a biographical 
film, adapted from the book of the same | 
name by Col. Robert L. Scott. It tells | 
of the period when General Chennault’s | 
famous Flying Tigers were being 
merged with the U. S. Army 

Colonel Scott (Dennis Morgan) 
wanted to fly even as a boy. He had 
plenty of flying experience behind him 
when the war came. For a while, he 
ferried supplies over the Himalayas to 
Chennault’s men in China. Then he 
met Chennault, and became greatly im- 
pressed with the courage and skill of 
the Flying Tigers. 

Before long, Scott got a chance to fly | 
one of Chennault’s P-48s, He proved | 
his ability by bagging Japan’s ace flyer. 

Scott also met a likable missionary 

Alan Hale) in China. The missionary 
often remarked to | 
Scott that a flyer is | 
never really alone | 
in the sky. In his 
encounters with 
death, Scott came 
to see what the 
priest meant. 

The 
ing air sequences 
are the best part 
of the picture. 
They will give 
you all the action 
and suspense you 
crave. 


rip-roar- 


Editor's Blue Ribbon for 
March is awarded to 
Warner Brothers for 
God Is My Co-Pilot. 


| Get 





“Want to be a Track Cham- 
pion?” asks Leo Johnson, na- 
tionally famous track coach, 
University of Illinois. “Natural 


“One of the most important parts of any good 
training program is eating the right kinds of 
foods,” says champion coach Johnson. ‘Eat 
three square meals every day, and start that im- 
portant first meal with lots of Wheaties—‘Break- 
fast of Champions.’ Wheaties with plenty of 
milk and fruit furnish nourishment every ath- 
lete can use to help make him a real winner. I 
like to see an athlete get widely known, im- 
portant nourishment. And that’s just what you 
get from those whole wheat flakes, Wheaties. 
"em every morning.” 


speed often isn’t enough. You 
need to work on champion form 
as demonstrated by this sprinter 
in top speed. Note these impor- 

tant points (1) full stretch 

stride, (2) straight drive- 

off from rear leg, (3) high 
knee lift, (4) forceful arm ac- 
tion, (5) full body lean, (6) toes 
pointed straight for extra drive. 


Leo JOHNSON 
Famous Track Coach 
University of Illinots 


"Breakfast of 
Champions’’ 





Get champion track and field coach- 
img with Wheaties new sports books. 
Track events book by Leo Johnson. Field 
events book by Tom Jones, Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin coach. Send today. 


WITH MILK AND FRUIT 


“Wheaties” and ‘Breakfast of Champions” 
are registered trade marks of 


GENERAL MILLS, INC. 


Print name and address plainly. Address: 
Wheaties, Library of Sports, Dept. 75, 
Minneapolis, 15, Minnesota. Enclose only 
one Wheaties box top and 10c for two 
32-page books. Offer expires Jan. 1,1946. 








2. Capital of Italy. 

. Capital of Poland. 
Metal in natural state. 
River in Holland. 
Cure. 

2. City in northwest Italy. 
Mischievous spirit 
Mister. 
Bring about 
New Guinea base north of Salamaua. 
President of Czechoslovakia 
Boast 
Pain. 
European Theater of Operations. 
Ship for carrying oil or gasoline. 
German river on Western Front. 


Japanese-held island attacked by Ma- 
rines in February. 

Egyptian sun god 

Musical instrument 

Manuscript (abbrev. 

Greek National Liberation Front. 
Word Nazi's armed 


strength 


used to denote 
A person who wants his country to go 
to war without first trying peaceful 
settlements 

11. Independent Lreland 

13. Thought 

17. Device for stopping an automobile. 

20. Hearing organ. 

22. Product of Ploesti 

24. The negative. 

25. Suffix forming the comparative degree 
of adjectives. 

Solution in Teachers Edition this issue; in pupils 
edition next week 


Solution to Last Week's Puzzle 

ACROSS: 3-Yalta; 6-hi; 7-are; 8-sty; 10-Mikado; 
12-be; 13-Tod; 14-crater; 16-ESE; 18-uni; 19- 
Ohrid; 20-too; 22-log; 23-oppose; 25-use; 27- 
eer; 28-so; 29-aenre. 

DOWN: 1-Crimean; 
Ledo; 5-as; 9-Toledo; 
Tito; 17-Silesia 


2-paratroopers; 3-yak; 4- 
11-Oder; 12-Bruges; 15- 
21-open; 24-ore; 26-e.g. 


Two Rhymes 


There was a young woman named Kin- 
ter 
Who married a man in the winter. 
His last name was Wood 
And now as they should, 
The Woods have a cute little splinter. 


A canny young fisher named Fisher: 
Once fished on the edge of a fissure. 
A fish with a grin 
Pulled the fisherman in. 
Now they're fishing the fissure tor 
Fisher. 
ityman Berston. R a. 8 


sevelt Jr San Francisco, Cat 


Fixin’s 

A man who worked hard tor years 
fir.ally acquired enough money to take 
his wife on a Florida vacation. He was 
basking in the sun one day when a 
lifeguard rushed up to him and said: 
“] just saw your wife in time. She was 
going under, but we picked her up and 
brought her to safety. She’s on the sand 
over there. We just finished giving her 
artificial respiration.” 

“Artificial respiration!” gasped the 
husband. “Artificial respiration? Give 
her the real thing. I’m a rich man.” 
Virginia Lee Todd, Mark Keppel School, Temple City, Cal 


Ducked 


A man was fishing on a river bank 
when a big truck drove up alongside 
and the driver asked: “Where's the 
bridge across this river?” 

“About two miles away,” said the fish- 
erman. “But the river’s only about eight 
inches deep. Why don’t you drive 
across?” 

The driver started, and in a second 
the entire truck was submerged. The 
driver floundered to the surface. “Hey,” 
he shouted, “I thought you said it was 
only eight inches deep.” 

“That’s funny,” said the fisherman 
scratching his beard. “I a duck 
swim by here this morning and the 
water only came up to its waist.” 

Hyman Werston, 


Saw 


Roosevelt Jr. H. S.. San Francisco, Cai 


Tough Case 


Sarge: “How much does a 20 pound 
bomb weigh?’ 

Rookie: “1 don’t know.’ 

Sarge: “Well, what time does the ten 
o'clock bus leave?” 

Rookie: “Ten o'clock.” 

Sarge: “Right . . . how much does a 
20 pound bomb weigh?” 

Rookie: “Oh, I get it. Ten pounds.” 


Coline Manning, Jr. H. 8., Chillicothe, Mo 


Safe Investment 


German Citizen: “If | invest my 
thousand marks in this war loan, who 
guarantees the loan?” 

Bank Clerk: “Hitler himself.” 

Citizen: “But if he dies?” 

Bank Clerk: “Then Goebbels.” 

Citizen: “And what if he dies?” 

Clerk: “Then the whole Nazi Party 
guarantees that your money will be 
safe.” 

Citizen: “Yes, but what if the 
dissolves?” 

Clerk (whispering): “Wouldn't that 
be worth a thousand marks to you?” 

Rilly Huffman. Cunningham (Kan.) Grade School 


Party 


Savings 


A sailor who had compicted thirty 
years of faithful service in the Navy re- 
tired with a comfortable sum of $60,- 
000. He had collected this money 
through courage, enterprise, attention 
to duty, faithfulness, military efficiency, 
and the death of an uncle who left him 
$59,999.50. 

Marlene Fanta, P. &. 144, Forest Hills. New York 


A New Angle 


Tom: “Why don’t you like girls, 
Dick?” 

Dick: “Because they're too biased.” 

Tom: “Biased?” 

Dick: “Yes. Every time | go out with 
them, it’s ‘bias this’ or ‘bias that’ or 
‘bias something else’ until ['m plumb 


broke.” 


Ann Tamaccio, P.8. 117. Jamaica. N. ¥ 


Joke of the Week 


Top humor honors and the Gold Star 
JSA button for this week go to Maxine 
Fulghum, Rosiclare (Ill.) School. 


As the story goes, Dunninger — ra- 
dio’s “master mentalist” — recently 
called on Blackstone, the magician. They 
were to attend the same broadcast, and 
Dunninger stopped at Blackstone’s apart- 
ment en route to the studio. 

He found the magician ransacking 
his bedroom for his white tie. “You're 
the great mind reader,” Blackstone 
finally exploded. “Suppose you tell me 
where I pat that tie!” 

Dunninger concentrated, then said: 
“It’s in that box.” Blackstone hurriedly 
went through the box and found a black 
tie. “You’re a fine mind reader. That 
tie’s black.” 

Dunninger shrugged: “If you’re any 
kind of a magician, you can change it 
into a white one.” 


“BUILDERS OF AMERICA” 
does not appear in this issue due to 
space limitations. It will be resumed 
next week, featuring Andrew Johnson. 
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The electronic altimeter tells the pilot he is exactly 10,000 feet above the valley floor—safe flying. 


FOR WAR TODAY... PEACE TOMORROW 


OU’RE A NAVY FIGHTER PILOT coming 
we for a landing on the deck of your 
carrier. It’s dark yet) 
your altitude exactly as you make your 


and yet you must know 


approach. 

To make it easy for you, Uncle Sam 
has equipped your plane with a new- 
type electronic altimeter. With this in- 
strument you can know, to within a 
matter of inches, how high you are above 
your flight deck. You pre-set your alti- 
meter to tell you t hen you are at 
the right altitudes you must have 
at the different stages required for 

1 proper landing. Then, as you 
mh the walitede ‘s, colore dlights 
on your instrument panel flash on 
in sequence. Setting her down is 
made just that much easier: your 
electronic altimeter is not only ac- 


New electronic altimeter tells pilots exactly 
how high they are regardless of weather! 


curate but fully automatic. And there’s 
ho guesswork! 

When Victory is won, you can be sure 
peacetime aviation will de ‘pend on the 
electronic altimeter, too, It will provide 
far greater safety when flying over moun- 
tainous terrain for example, and when 
making emergency landings—because it 
is not affected by ch: inges in barometric 
pressure which always accompany 


changes in weather conditions. 


FINER FUELS FOR THE AGE OF FLIGHT 














Flyin g Facts. 


Santos Dumont, Brazilian aviator, 
achieved the then astounding altitude 
of three feet in his plane in 1906, 


Today’s Superfortress flies at an un- 
disclosed ceiling, but many miles 


above the earth’s surface. 


Charles Lindbergh flew the North At- 
lantic, a distance of 3,605 miles, in 


33 hours and 39 minutes, in 1927. 


In December, 1944, a Canadian 
Mosquito plane flew the North At- 


lantic in 6 hours and 8 minutes. 


The record-breaking performance of 
the Superfortress and the Mosquito 
Bomber are made possible by super 
fuels of greater power than 100 oc- 
tane gasoline. Shell Research has led 
in the development of these fuels. 


SHELL OIL COMPANY, Incorporated 
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These Dream 


—WHEN AKghways are AYabypy ways AGRIN 


When a fellow puts his uniform in mothballs and slips on those 
loose, easy civvies . . . that’s comfort. 

When he and the lady he loves discover a velvet bank overlooking 
a river that runs all silver in the sunset—a place to dream those 
old happy dreams . . . that’s Heaven! 

Hard months of war may lie ahead but, with final victory, 
Greyhound intends to help make a lot of those dreams come true 
for a lot of fighters—both in and out of uniform. 

Today it must be all hard work and sacrifice if we’re to win 
the last tough battle. 

Then, in a better tomorrow, the great highways of America will 
re-introduce us all to the land we love. Let’s speed that day! 


Will Come True 





GREYHOUND 





Super-Coaches Like This One 


will roll along the highways of 
America in the good days to come. 
Greyhound will again pioneer in 
their design and operation—and 
that means tops in comfort, 
scenic enjoyment. 
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HIGHLIGHT HISTORY 
THROUGH FICTION STUDY 


THEME ARTICLE — FRANCE — pp. 6, 7, 8 


A coordinated project for social studies and English groups 
can be developed with book reports on France. Have pupils 
onsult their libraries for works of fiction that cover major 
periods in French history from the Middle Ages to the pres- 
ent time. By dividing the class into committees, you should 
be able to cover the periods of Charlemagne, the 100 Years 
War, Joan of Arc, Richelieu, Louis XIV, the French Revolu- 
tion, Marie Antoinette and Louis XVI, Napoleon, Louis 
Philippe and the Third Republic. 

Pupils should try to include the classic works of outstand- 
ing French authors in their reading lists: Les Miserables, 
Hernani and The Hunchback of Notre Dame, by Victor 
Hugo, Little What's-His-Name by Alphonse Daudet, The 
[Three Musketeers and other fiction by Alexandre Dumas, 
Cyrano de Bergerac and L’Aiglon by Edmond Rostand, and 
the short stories of Guy de Maupassant. (See bibliography 
p. 3-T.) Reports in history class should emphasize back 
ground history, local color, customs, and characier of France 
ind her people, while the English reports should stress chiefly 
the plot structure, character development, and style of the 
various works of fiction. 

Before the war, France was one of the six great powers 
Have pupils study the map of France on the cover of the 
Pupil’s Edition, and the map on p. 8, and list ways in which 
her geographic position contributed to France’s rise as a 
major power. Have pupils comment on these factors: 

(a) France’s coastlines command three great seas. (Name 
the seas. With wlrat nations could the French trade con 
veniently even before the days of swift ships and airplanes?) 

(b) Situated at the crossroads of western Europe, France 
is the least isolated of the great powers. Her proximity to 
ther nations has made her sensitive to cross-currents of ideas 
ind cultures. As one of the cultural and intellectual centers 
f the world, she has disseminated art and culture to almost 
all countries. Benjamin Franklin said: “Every man has two 
ountries, his own and France.” What did he mean? 

(c) How did France’s geographic position make it pos 
sible for her to remain an important trading nation, even 
ifter Mediterranean trade was subordinated to trade with 
America? How does trade make a nation powerful? 

(d) Have pupils study the geographic features of France 
to determine the economic character of France. What does 
the presence of four major rivers indicate in the way of in- 
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dustry, agriculture, commerce, transportation? Name, locate, 
and trace the rivers. How many seaports can you find on the 
map? 

Discussion Questions 

1. Why was Germany able to conquer France so easily in 
1940? 

2. In what ways is a two-party government better than a 
government that has numerous political parties? 

3. Do you think France has earned a major place at the 
Peace Conference in San Francisco? 

4. Would it have been a violation of the freedom of speech 
tor France to have suppressed Hitler’s propaganda broad- 
casts before the war? the anti-democratic speeches of the 
Fascist Cross of Fire Party? 

Fact Questions 


1. How many times has France been a Republic? 
2. What was the Maginot Line? Where was it located? 

3. What was the Cross of Fire Party? 

4. Why was the early stage of the war on the French- 
German front called a sitzkrieg war? 

5. Through what countries did Germany pass to outflank 
the Maginot Line? 

6. Who ruled Unoccupied France, where was the govern- 
ment situated, and what nation controlled the government? 


(Continued on page 2-T) 
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7. Who were the Fighting. French? Who was their leader? 
8. Who were the Maquis? 


V-DAY IN PARIS — p. 9 


Ernie Pyle’s V-Day in Paris anticipates next week s section 
of the Theme Article, which concerns liberated France 

Have pupils analyze Ernie Pyle’s eye-witness account to 
see what qualities make the writing graphic. What pictures 
d« es the reader get? What emotion is he made to understand? 
What did the people of Paris think and feel on V-Day? Those 
pupils who recall newsreels of the liberation of Paris may 
compare the written article with what they saw. Is Pyle’s 
report a faithful likeness? 

Pupils can try then hands at this type of reporting by 
covering” a Bond or Red Cross drive in the community, a 
school show, a ball game, or any mass activity 

Ernie Pyle’s daily reports, or his books Here is Your War 
and Brave Men, might be brought to class tor pupils to read 


Discussion Questions 


|. Which article did you like best — 1300 Heroes Come 
liome (Feb. 12) or V-Day in Paris? Why? 

2. Why do you think the liberation of Paris created so 
much more excitemeut than the liberation of Rome or 
Brussels? 

3} What part do newspaper correspondents play in the 
war effort? How do they help contribute to victory? 


Fact Questions 
1. On what day was Paris liberated? 
2. Who were the French Forces of the Interior? 
3. How did the Parisians treat the entering A‘lied soldiers? 


BIB AND TUCK — pp. 14, 15 


Have pupils give impromptu speeches about the person 
ality and character of Leo Durocher. What are his outstand- 
ing characteristics? What qualities enable him to manage a 
baseball team? How does his vocabulary help to express his 
personality? 

Ask pupils to reread the article, underlining the colortul 
words and phrases used by Mr. Durocher. Some of these. 
such as snow thick as marshmallow, has that place sewed up. 
spiel, bull sessions, flopped into a chair, steal the shirt off your 
hacks, etc. might be “translated” into dictionary English. Is 
the effect still the same? 


Discussion Questions 


1. What is the purpose of sending USO shows overseas? 
2. Do you think baseball games in the U. 
discontinued for the duration? 


SCIENCE AND INVENTION — p. 16 


Discussion Questions 


should be 


1. Of what value is the floating refrigerator to the war 
eflort? 

2. De you think these refrigerators are worth the expense? 
Worth the extra manpower needed to run them and make 


the ice cream, etc? Why, or why not? 






TRANSPORTATION — pp. 10, 11 


Une of the great home-tront battles of the war was the 
battle of transportation. Soldiers and equipment had to be 
moved swiftly mto battle zones and strategic areas all over 
the world. Lend-Lease supplies, ear-marked for the United 
Nations, required mighty armadas of ships, planes, trucks 
and railroads as well as vast forces of fighter escorts and 
ocean convoys. 

Today, thousands of men are still being transported to 
buttlefronts thousands of miles away. When a soldier goes 
overseas, he needs about eight tons of equipment plus an 
additional ton for each month in the field. 


Class Activities 


On an outline map of the world, have pupils indicate bat- 
tle zones where U_S. troops are fighting. Routes trom the 
UL. S. to these points should be marked on the map, in dillet 
ent colors to indicate plane and ship transportation. 

On this same map, indicate German and Japanese supply 
lines to the battletronts. What advantages do Germany and 
Japan have? 


Discussion Questions 


L. Should trucks be taxed when crossing state lines? 
2 Do you agree with this statement: Transportation is 
the lifeblood of civilized nations? 

3 What advantages do trucks have over railroads in 
carrying goods? What advantages do railroads have ove 
trucks? 

Fact Questions 

1. Mention two types of vehicles tor transporting heavy 
materials like coal or iron ore. 

2. What Government agency regulates truck transporta- 
tion? 

3. What is meant by the “hump”? 


NEWS ROUNDUP — pp. 3, 4 


The article on the Russian offensive illustrates the prob- 
lem of supply lines and transportation— the problem of 
logistics, On the world map in last week's issue of Junior 
Scholastic, pp. 2, 3, have pupils trace the supply lines from 
the U. S. to Russia through the Persian Gulf and through 
Murmansk and Archangel. Then, have them trace supply 
lines from the large Russian manufacturing cities, Moscow 
Leningrad, Stalingrad, Kharkov to the Eastern front 


Fact Questions 


1. How far have the Russian armies advanced in the last 
two months? 

2 Why did they stop when they reached the Oder River? 
3. From what two new island bases will we bomb Tokyo? 


4. Who is the admiral in charge of the Iwo Jima campaign? 





Solution for Word Puzzle in This Issue 


ACROSS: 2-Rome; 6-Warsaw; 8-ore; 9-Maas; 10-heal; 12-Turin; 13-imp, 
14-Mr.; 15-do; 16-Lae; 17-Benes; 18-brag; 19-ache; 21-ETO:; 23-tanker: 26- 
Roer 

DOWN: 1-Iwo; 2-Ra; 3-organ; 4-MS.: 5-EAM; 6-Wehrmacht; 








7-war- 
3. Would a GI in the South Pacific miss the same com- monger; 11-Eire; 13-idea; 17-brake; 20-ear; 22-0il; 24-no; 25-er. 
forts and conveniences as a GI in northern Germany? —_—— 
° Answers to Victory Quiz, p. 18 
Fact Questions 1. FIGHTING FRANCE: a, ¢, c, ¢, b. 
1. By what two methods are these refrigerator ships trans- 2. WHERE DO THEY OPERATE?: 5, 6, 1, 2, 4, 3. 
| ' the Pacific? 3. FLIGHT TEST: T, F, F, T, F, T 
portec a ross the Faci aC! - — 4. SUB-ZERO: b, a, c. 
2. For what purpose is Fiberglas used in these ships? 5. STASSEN SAYS: Cross out: 2, 3, 5. 
iblished weekly. Septembe ’ c cep « “i Mid ar. En das second-clas 
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CLASSROOM MATERIALS ON FRANCE 


(A more complete list of books and articles may be obtained from Scholastic Serviee Bureau) 


Books 


Gravediggers of France, by Pertinax 
(Doubleday, $6.00). Story of the fall of 
France by a famous French journalist. 

The Road Back to Paris, by A. J 
Liebling (Doubleday, $3.00). A_ re- 
porter’s personal experiences since 1939 

They Speak for a Nation, edited by 
Eve Curie, Philippe Barres, Raoul de 
Roussy de Sales (Doubleday, $2.00). 
Excerpts from letters of French men 
and women in occupied and unoccupied 
France and in the colonies. 

Paris Underground, by Etta Shibes 
(Scribner, $2.50). American woman 
works with the underground, is con- 
demned to death, and, imprisoned for 
three years. 

Flight to Arras, by Antoine de Saint 
Exupery (Reynal, $2.75). Poetic ac 
count of the flyer’s reconnaissance flight 
over the German lines. 

Yours Is the Earth, by Margaret Vail 
(Lippincott, $3.00). Life in France and 
flight to America of an American wom 
an married to a Frenchman, and hei 
child. 

The Truth About De Gaulle, by An 
dré Riveloup (Arco, $1.00). Brief biog 
raphy by man who organized one of 
first underground movements in France. 

France, by Pierre Maillaud (Oxford, 
$1.25). Causes of her defeat and meas- 
ures necessary for her future security. 

Paris France, by Gertrude Stein 
(Scribner, $1.75). Impressions from 
her life in France from 1900 to the fall 
of Paris. 


Magazine Articles 


“Patriot’s Notebook,” by |. Kessel. 
Nation, January 22, 1944. 

“Struggle for a New France,” by 
Winifred N. Hadsel, Foreign Policy Re 
ports, July 15, 1944, 

“Plea for France.” Vercors, Lite, No 
vember 6, 1944. 

“Republic of Silence,” J. P. Sartre. 
translated by L. Kirstein, Atlantic, De- 
cember, 1944. ° 

“Dynamic Temper of the New 
France,” R. Daniell, N. Y. Times Maga 
zine, October 1, 1944. 

“De Gaulle and the Resistance,” F. 
Kirchwey, Nation, Nov. 25, 1944. 

“France: Key to Europe,” H. H. F. 
Eulau, New Republic, Nov. 13, 1944 

“French Labor Movement: From Re 
sistance to Reconstruction,” P. Vignaux, 
Commonweal, Dec. 15, 1944. 

“De Gaulle Challenges the Future,” 
W. L. Shirer, Collier's, Feb. 24. °45. 


Films 


The following 16mm. sound films and 
others are obtainable from France For- 
ever, 587 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 17, N. Y. 
Address your request to the attention 
of Dr. S. Schiffrin. The only charge is 
cost of mailing film. 

Liberation of Paris. Running time, 
32 minutes. People taking up arms and 
driving out Nazi invaders. 

The Men of the Maquis. Running 
time 9 minutes. Lives of the F.F.I. in 
their secret camp, filmed during the 
German occupation. 

General De Gaulle — Soldier of 
France. Running time 20 minutes. Wel 
come of French people from his landing 
at Bayeux to his trimphal entry into 
Paris. 

Next Time We See Paris. Running 
time 10 minutes. Musical, illustrating 
two French songs: “Si Tu Vas a Paris” 
(underground favorite), and “Sur les 
Quais dy Vieux Paris.” 

Infantrymen of the Sky. Running 
time, 20 minutes. French paratroopers 
training in an English RAF camp. 


Poster and Pamphlet Materials 


The following are samples of mate 
rials available to teachers or students 
from French Press & Information Serv 
ice, 501 Madison Ave., N. Y. 22, N. Y., 
without charge. (They ask that requests 
for pamphlets in quantity for an entire 
group be sent in by one pupil for the 
class. ) 

For Teachers (one to each only): 
Colored Posters: 

‘The French Underground.” Diagram 
chart of organization and activities from 
its beginning to establishment of provi 
sional government. 

“This is France — One of the United 
Nations.” Pictures of people and coun 
try with charts of production, industry 
agriculture, commerce. 

“A Tous Les Francais.’ A reprint ol 
De Gaulle’s speech from London afte: 
the fall of France 

Picture Exhibits: 

Collections of large photographs 
showing French people and their part 
in the war, may be borrowed from the 
French Press and Information Service 

Pamphlets and other publications: 

“Free France,” published semi-month- 
ly, gives excellent current and back 


ground information. I)lustrated. 
“France and the War.” by A French- 


3-T 


man, discusses causes for defeat and the 
future of France. 

“Fighting France, compiled and 
edited by Andre Morize. Facts and doc- 
uments on De Gaulle and French re- 
sistance. 

Pamphlets Available to Pupils 

“De Gaulle Leads French Resistance.’ 
Biographical sketch of De Gaulle, land, 
sea and air activities, relations with 
other nations, political aims. 

“Resistance — Liberation,” _ pictures 
from film made by the underground. 
and speeches of French leaders. 
Recordings 

Decea Album No. 377 (five 12-inch 
double faced records, price $5.77) is a 
collection of French writings on the 
principles of democracy, read by Charles 
Boyer. Includes Voltaire, Rousseau 
LaFayette, Danton, Clemenceau, De 
Gaulle, and four other French leaders 


Sources of Other Materials 

French Press and Information Ser 
ice, 501 Madison Ave., N. Y. C. 

Services Culturels, French Consulat 
610 Fifth Ave., N. Y. C. 

The U. S. French Institute, 22 E 
60th St., N. Y. C. 

French Chamber of Commerce, 4 FE 
52nd St., N. Y. C. 

American Relief of France, 457 Mad 
ison Ave., N. Y. C. 


Materials on 
Transportation 


“Highway Transportation on Parade, 
pictorial strip with folder of lesson sug: 
gestions distributed by the Greyhound 
Bus Corporation, Room 200, 113 St 
Clair Ave., N.E., Cleveland 14, Ohio. 

“*This Bus for the Airport:’ A Small 
frown Shuttle,” Business Week, Novem 
ber 18, 1944. 

“Double-deck Cargo Plane Designed 
tor Postwar Use,” Science News Lette: 
October 14, 1944. 

“More Streamliners: Railroad Men 
Planning New Trains to Meet Compe 
tition,” Business Week, Nov. 25, °44. 

“Air Age Transportation,” by W. F 
Ogburn, Survey Graphic, Feb., 1945 

“Car That Runs on Air,” Popular Me 

hanics, February, 1945. 
Vehicles, 
American, February, 1945. 

Advancing America, by Merrill Dem 
son (Dodd, $3.00). Drama of transpor- 
tation and communication. 

A History of Travel in America, by 
Seymour Dunbar (Tudor, $2.95). 

Trains, by Marquis James (Blue Rib 
bon Books, $1.00). Development of! 
railroads in America trom early begin 
nings to streamline era 


“Tomorrow's Scientifu 







































































































































Here are three “helping hands” from the pen 
of SCHOLASTIC’s own Gay Head, for today’s 
busy teacher. These inexpensive booklets can 
aid you in guiding students who come to you 


with problems like: 


> “How can I get into the 
swim of school doings?” 


Teacher's answer There ure me ¢ suggestions in 
Hi There, High School.’ This handbook is a store of 
; } ' ! 


information on study al getting into school act 
er. Pocket-size t f 


Single py—20e. tr fers of 10 of more. ea 15¢ 


£) 


“We'd like to start a teen- 


i 
4 " 

age center, but HOW? 4 
Teacher s enswer rhe te me center ' iin “Boy 
dates Girt ws lone This, plus 32 pages 
t disc sions of bs, family relationships. etc Size & 
in x tt ir ay il s 

Single copy 1 Se Ir orders of 10 or more, ea 10c 


“I guess we're too young to 
help on the home-front.” 


Teachers anover Mercy t dust look at what Junior 
i-s f tit 1 Tuck are doing (18 lively adver 
tures of the energe ‘Tucker Kids."" featuring ideas for 
home-front dr el ar workers, tales from the 
fighting fronts ete. Size 8 n. x 11 in t2 pages. illus 

trations.) 


Single copy—t5e. in orders of 10 or more, each- 10 


Order these booklets for your classes today. 














! SCHOLASTIC BOOKSHOP | 
1 A Division of SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES | 
}- 220 E. 42 St., New York 17, N. Y | 
I Please send me the following booklets. | | 
I enclose $ | 
! — copies of “Hi There, High School’ 
l ———- copies of ‘Boy dates Girl ! 
— copies of ‘Bib and Tuck Stories ; 
| Name —— l 
l Address | 
Sct I 
|  —— | 
| City a 
l State a a 





The fifteenth anniversary of Pan- 
American Day will be held on April 14, 
1945. The program for Pan-American 
Day, emphasizing the political, cultural, 
and economic unity of the nations of 
the Western Hemisphere, will be based 
on the theme: 


THE PEOPLES OF AMERICA 
Independent — Interdependent 
Neighbors in a World of Neighbors 


To assist classes planning to observe 
Pan-American Day, the Pan American 
Union, Washington 6, D. C., offers the 
free material listed below. Because the 
supply is limited, material will be sent 
to teachers or group leaders only, and 
only one copy of each item will be sent. 
Please order by number and title: 

|. PAN-AMERICAN DAY. Its ori- 
gin, significance, and suggestions for its 
observance. 

2. THE GEOGRAPHICAL UNITY 
OF THE AMERICAS. A btief descrip- 
tion of the outstanding geographical 
features of the Continent. 

3. THE INTERDEPENDENCE OF 
THE AMERICAS. A brief description 
of the interrelationship of the Repub- 
lies. 

5. ANTHOLOGY OF 
AMERICAN LITERATURE. 
and poetry selections of contemporary 
Latin American authors. (Translated. ) 

6. THE BULLETIN OF THE PAN 
AMERICAN UNION. The February, 
1945 Bulletin will be dedicated to Pan- 
American Day. 

9. MR. WHIMPLE MEETS THE 
HEROES. A play for Junior High 
School groups, based on the names of 
Latin American names 
were selected for Liberty Ships. 

10. LIFE OF BENITO JUAREZ. 
Play for advanced Junior High School 
groups. 

ll. OUR PAN AMERICAN 
HEROES. A play for boys. 


LATIN 


Prose 


heroes whose 





The following items are available at 
slight cost, to cover the expense of pub- 
lication. Remittance should be made to 
the Pan American Union by check or 
money order, 

PAN-AMERICA IN POSTER 
STAMPS. A series of 24 stamps in colors 
of the American Republics and an al- 
bum for mounting. Single sets of stamps 
with album, 15 cents; 20 or more sets, 
10 cents each. 

FLAGS AND COATS-OF-ARMS 
OF THE AMERICAN REPUBLICS. 
Reproductions in color of the flags and 
coats-of-arms of the 21 American Re- 
publics, with a booklet containing a 
briet history of each, 10 cents. 


FREE MATERIALS FOR PAN-AMERICAN DAY 


THE AMERICAS — A PANORAM- 
IC VIEW. Major historical and geogra- 
phic tacts, forms of government, prod- 
ucts and industries, transportation, and 
educational systems of the 21 Amer- 
ican Republics, 5 cents. 

EXCERPTS FROM THE 
TIONAL ANTHEMS OF 
AMERICAN REPUBLICS. 


rangement, 25 cents. 


NA- 
THE 21 


; P 
Piano ar- 





From the U. S. Office of Education, 
Federal Security Agency, Washington, 
25, D. C., you may obtain bibliogra- 
phies, loan packets, and suggestions for 
the observance of Pan-American Day. 
Address requests to Esther Brown, the 
specialist in Inter-American educational 
relations. 

INTER-AMERICAN COOPERA- 
TION IN THE SCHOOLS: STU- 
DENT CLUBS. Discusses celebration 
of Pan-American Day, Columbus Day, 
and Teachers’ Day (Sept. 11). The 
largest portion of this illustrated book- 
let is devoted to program suggestions 
and sources of program aids. This is 
pamphlet 97, LO cents. 

LOAN PACKETS ON INTER- 
AMERICAN FRIENDSHIP AND UN- 
DERSTANDING. Send for bibliogra- 
phy. 

MATERIALS RELATING TO THE 
OTHER AMERICAS. A bibliography 
of materials that are free to teachers. 

SIMON BOLIVAR —THE GUEST 
OF GEORGE WASHINGTON IN 
NEW YORK CITY. A play for schools. 
Free. 

O NOBLE PAN-AMERICA. Song to 
the tune of America the Beautiful. 

INTER-AMERICAN EDUCATION. 
A Curriculum Guide. Bulletin 1943, 
No. 2. 

INTER-AMERICAN FRIENDSHIP 
THROUGH THE SCHOOLS. 





The pamphlet, Lands of the Free (25 
cents), published by the NBC Inter- 
American University of the Air, con- 
tains stories of historical developments 
in the Americas. Send for Handbook 
Vol. 5, Course 3, Part 2. 

A new good book, to supplement 
geography texts, is Agnes Rothery’s 
Central American Roundabout ($2.50), 
published by Dodd, Mead & Company. 
Illustrated by Kurt Wiese. 


> 











Ray, MEXICO 


42 Day_ Adven. Tour, 325 
46 Day Mex. Univ. Tow 265 
id Bay. 





TUpy 


Folder $2 


STUDENTS’ INTERNATIONAL TRAVEL ASSN. 
727 W. 7 &St., Los Angeles 


Aliso Guatemala, Hudson 
Yellowstone trips. 


a1 W. 42 St., N.Y.C. 














